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PREFACE 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE TRANSLATION. 



In England, the Philosophy of Art has been the least ' 
successfully cultivated of all the departments of specula- 
tive science. The age of the Reformation was too 
intent upon its immediate tasks, and too completely 
absorbed in its great creations, to pause reflectively over 
the modes of its own artistic working. After a period 
of uncei*t(iin movement and decaying power, the acute 
and versatile understanding of the Eighteenth Century, 
in reviewing its inheritance from the past, did not over- 
look the productive activity of the emotional nature; 
but the criticism and speculation of the age of Enlighten- 
ment could not rise above its own peculiarly negative 
and analytical interest. Even the elegant refinement of 
Addison, the cai*eful meditation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and the youthful ingenuity of Burke, present but little 
theoretical insight, and still less appreciation of historical 
research. Their barren efforts had a natural reaction and 
countci*part in the mere psychological analysis of the 
Associationalists, which culminated in Scotland in the 
pragmatic School of Alison and ieffrey. With the be- 
ginning of the Nineteenth Century, however, thera arose, 

a 
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as in contmsty a deeper feeling lor elemental and 
tial Beauty, bom of strong ideal strivings and of tender 
poetic insight into the harmony and vitality of nature. 
Andy in continuation of this new movement, our own 
age has been shewing a gratifying progress in tlie 
deepening and broadening of its speculative intoresti 
wiUi closer regard for scientific precision and complete- 
ness, and with marked freedom and independence in its 
appreciation and criticism of Art 

This progress in the artistic insight and sympathy of 
our time, is, no doubt, largely due to the genius of Mr 
Ruskin as an entliusiastio expounder of the work of 
art, especially in the forms of modem Painting and 
Architecture. And, notwithstanding the occasional 
divergence and eccentricity of his accompanying teach- 
ing, the force and fervour of his stimulus cannot be too 
gratefully acknowledged. But with all tlie earnestness 
and variety aiid eloquence of the fervid Apostle of the 
pre-Itaphaelite revival, and with all his poetic spon- 
taneousness and subtle chann of association, Iiis thought 
is, at the best, still too fragmentary and unsystomatiscd 
to sustain or direct the whole ideal interest of Art. 
It is just in this sphere, however, whera they are so apt 
to be ignored, that the severity of pliilosophic discip- 
line and the comprehensiveness of scientific method, are 
most required to give clear pui^pose and unity to con- 
temporary efibrt. Nor, with all his depth and subtlety 
of feeling, his lofty moral purpose and the elevating 
glow of his imaginative ardour, can the lesthetic Natu- 
ralism of Mr Ruskin, permanently satisfy the higher 
artistic aspiration of the time, or furnish an adequate 
foundation for a genuine Philosophy of Art. His afflu- 
ence of pictorial expression, his intensity and vividness 
in detail and even his wealth of knowledge gained from 
dose artistic observation,%till leave many of the deeper 
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PREFACE iii 

questions untouched or undefined. Our age needs a 
doctrine of Art, that can at once recognise its own 
practical surroundings and problems, and accompany the 
whole range of its ideal interest through its deepest and 
to its highest. 

It is no longer possible, as in the last Century, to 
find tlie required aid and guidance, in the sch6ols of 
France. Tlie discussions of M. L^vcque, may, indeed, 
be regarded as the ripest and iincst product of the 
psychological school ; but they are nothing more. 
In M. Tainc, again, we have a brilliant French 
counterpart of Mr Ruskin, with a quicker eye, per- 
haps, for the external concomitants of the work of art, 
but with an insight essentially shallower and much 
less fertile in quickening power. In the spirit of 
Montesquieu and with the method of Comte, the distin* 
guished French critic has sketched, in facile and capti- 
vating phrases, the outline of a positive Philosophy of 
Art, which explains everything but what required to 
be explained. His trivial social determinism and his 
ostentatious moral indifrci*ence, shed no fresh light upon 
tlie essential problem of Art, nor even upon the track 
of its movement in history. M. Taine's * final ' explana- 
tion of the work of Art by rapid i*eforenccs to the 
accompanying social and intellectual conditions-^' that 
is to say, the milieu^ — amid which it arose, can never 
satisfy an earnest inquirer in search of what is ' final ' ; 
and it presents hardly more than a practical common- 
place to the Artist. His abundant knowledge and his 
vivid sketching, cannot redeem the inner vacuity and 
barrenness of his standpoint ; and his sesthetic Pheno- 
menalism, so far from achieving a Philosophy of Art, 
would render such a philosophy little more than a 
contradiction in terms. 

And yet it is increasingly felt and admitted among 
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us, that a deeper rational insight into the nature of Ai*t, 
is one of the wants and even of the yearnings of our 
time. The free and fertile originality of the new spirit 
infused into the Century, has largely spent its forrn ; 
and the artistic impulse is again beginning to grope, as 
through dim twilight, towards the rising dawn and the 
fuller power of a coming day. In presence of the great 
scientific revolution of the time, the restless strivings of 
a widened sense of moral freedom, and the perplexities 
of imperfectly realised tasks and aspirations, it is once 
more the high vocation of Art to have to undertake the 
redemption of the spiritual life from its outward thraldom 
and its inner struggles. It will thus eternally lie the 
function of the Art-Spirit to create order out of cliaos, 
and to transform the rude life of new worlds into har- 
mony and beauty. This spirit of formative creation is 
again vitally brooding over the pregnant deep of the 
time; and its power alone will be able to harmonise 
the chaotic and struggling forces that are moving 
through the gloom, and thereby restore order and rest 
to the distracted and toilwom individualism of the age. 

All this is more or less clearly realised at pi*cscut, 
and openly acknowledged. It is felt and said that Art 
must rise, and is rising again, from her langour and 
futility, to resume her spiritual sway over material 
usurpation and lawlessness. But she will only be able 
to reassert her ancient supremacy, by bringing the 
united power of all the Muses in her tmin. The light 
of science and the wisdom of history must be her guides. 
Her creative toil may no longer be spent'on blind crudi- 
ties, or wasteful animalisms, or trivial inanities. It must 
be high and holy, in the faith of the essential ideality of 
the soul, and in the certainty of abiding 'reality only in 
the spiritual. 

In England this is being believed again, and the l^elief 
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is the hcmld of tlio regeneration of Art. It is admitted 
and deplored that our artistic effort is still purblind and 
only half grown to the consciousness of itself, in all its 
spheres. ' The fact is/ says one acute and candid critic, 
• as a nation we hardly knew up till recently, in what 
rational Architccturo consisted. We aro in the very 
birth thix)es even now of trying to undci*stand what it 
means, what it aims at. The very best that can he said 
is, that there is hope for us 1 ' And if such can \ye truth- 
fully said even of Architccturo, the most elementary 
form of Art, what might not be said of our Sculpture, 
Painting, Music, Poetry ] The higher we ascend in the 
scale of Art, the moi*e manifest does our present poverty 
become, and the more evident the need of new stimulus, 
illumination and guidance. 

Amid tin's uncertainty and dimness of Art, it is to 
Germany that we must turn, for the light and leading 
of clear and practised thought, until the spontaneity of 
the national genius again asserts its inhei*ent ..power. 
Indeed wo have thus been turning, in increasing mea- 
sure, for half a century ; and we have thero found the 
pmfoundest grasp and the keenest appreciation even of 
our own greatest works. Our very deepest lessons in 
pliilosophical Criticism, as the instructress mther than 
the mere appraiser of Art, have been slowly learned 
from tlie master-minds of the Fatherland. 

But the attempt has not yet been made to tmnsplant 
into England, in its entirety, the profound and compre- 
hensive system of Esthetics which, more than any other, 
has ruled the artistic aspiration and criticism of Germany 
for the last fifty years. Even after all that Goethe hod 
sung and thought, HegePs Philosophy of Art, by easy and 
irresistible conquest, won the throne of the Empire of 
Beauty, just half a century ago ; and it has ruled over 
the realms of Art, almost without a rival, ever since. 
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Notwithstanding all that has been lately so woU said 
of this modem SphinXi as ho still sits in placid contem- 
plation by the busy highway of contemporary thought, 
and notwithstanding all that has been so patiently and 
perseveringly done to penetrate into the strange deep 
riddle of his proposing, it has been well-nigh overlooked, 
in our haste and perplexity and self-foi^tfulness, how 
the solution of his enigma is to be most easily divined, 
or where it is even to be seen in letters of lights 
so plainly inscribed over tlie holiest mysteries by 
the consecrating hand of Art, that ho who reads 
may run. It is more than time wo should be turning 
from the etherial aridities and the unnavigable seas 
of darkness in Hegel's Dialectic — whatever be its 
ultimate value — to the brightness and warmth of his 
own free world of beauty. We owe it to the great 
thinker himself who has been too long exjioscd to tlie 
inane mockery of shallow witlings and the revengeful 
liatred of baffled sciolists.' And, above all, we owe it to 
ourselves, who need, ever more ui^ntly, the aid of his 
strength and light and guidance in this sphere of ideal 
aspiration, where, at the best, our movement is but 
weak and dubious and slow. 

In Germany, the supremacy and power of the Hegelian 
Philosophy of Art is still the most widely acknowledged ; 
and its inestimable value and dominant position, as a 
discipline and a doctrine, are universally i*ecognised. 
Here, at least, there has been no disruptive theological 
controversy, no irresoluble ambiguity of phrase, no 
insuperable unintelligibility of metaphysics. All is clear, 
radiant, harmonious, and alive with the things that are 
a joy for ever. Every branch and all the adherents of the 
school, have, with one voice, done common homage to 
the sesthetic teaching of the master. Tlie most accom- 
plished and independent followers in this sphere — 
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Hotlio, Koscnkrauz, Rootschcr, Weissc, Vischcr, Miche- 
Ict, Kocstliii, Max 8chaslcr — havo but echoed or un- 
folded tiie principles originally laid down. Tlio critical 
historians of the progress of Esthetics in Germany, 
are unanimous in their recognition of the merits of 
Hogcl's * ^sthetik.' Lotze — ^the loved and lost — with 
his careful and conscientious reality, and with all 
his own inborn ai*t and deep sense of beauty, here 
yielded the palm to Hegel. Zeller — representing all 
philosophic learning in Berlin, and measuring thinkoini 
by the standards of Plato and Aristotle — still holds 
Hegel to be the chief lestlietic teacher; nor, after all 
that has been said, has his early love and devotion, 
hero at least, grown cold* There must bo deep and 
abiding ti*uth, in what commands and constrains such 
universal homage and admimtion. 

And, indeed, Ilegers Philosophy of Art, is entirely 
deserving of this high admiration and homage. Viewed 
.as a system, it is itself a work of Art, instinct tlu-ough- 
out with that supreme genius, which is the subtle essence 
of all creative Thought. Here the great dialectician 
shews himself as tlie Michelangelo in the sphere of 
rational form, but with the placidity and self-controt 
of Xtafiaclle mther than the */uria ' and the * terrihilitd ' 
of tlio all-sulKluing Buonarotti. To the German 
public, who were still puzzling over the earlier enig- 
matic utterances, the ' ^sthetik ' of Hegel came as a 
pleasing surprise. Its supremacy was at once felt and 
acknowledged ; and it is still regarded as sui*passing any 
single work of the ancients in the kind, and as super- 
seding all kindred efforts before it in modem times. It 
may be put side by side with the 'Symposium' and 
• Phaedrus ' of Plato, and the • Rhetoric ' and * Poetics ' 
of Aristotle ; but the soul of its vitality holds the ideal 
poetry of Plato and the critical penetratioin of Aristotle, 
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combined, purified and enriched bj all the high fonns 
of Beauty that haye arisen anew before the eyes of the 
worid through two thousand years. The formal illumina- 
tors of the last century — ^tho later French lUpins, Boil- 
eaus, BatteuXi Garlcncas, Rollins, with all tho AblH;s, and 
our own Homos and Blairs and Campbells of the ' Bcllos 
Lettres ' — fade before this all-irradiating luminary, like 
the twinkling street-lanterns of prim prudential burgliera 
before the sun. Kant, Fichte and SchclHng, Lcssiii^, 
Winckdmann, Ast, Solger, even Goethe and Schiller and 
the Schlegels, Jean Paul, Tiock, No\^is — the instructora 
of Ooleridge and Carlyle — taken in their osstlictic anil 
critical activity, are but as moonlight or starliglit to the 
keen piercing arrows of elemental fire that slioot from 
this selMit sphere. In tho pure ether of thought, its rays 
stream through the ambient empyrean, till, caught un- 
stained by lower exhalations, thoy play around tho white 
summits of tho highest ranges of Art. All lower fonns 
and hues and stirrings are caught and revealed anew 
in its brightness, until we feel ourselves moving about 
in a world of Beauty hitherto not realised. And, in 
presence again of 'the first Good, first Perfect and 
first Fair,' all familiar things become more wonderful, 
and all wonderful things more precious, and all pi*ecious 
things more dear. 

Such a system of artistic illumination, cannot but 
possess essential Milue and living interest. The univer- 
salism of Hegel's thought, the comprehensiveness of his 
method, the encyclopicdic vastness of his knowledge in 
detail, combined with his deep cherished love of the Beau- 
tiful, were the very essentials requisite for the attempt to 
re-organise and elucidate the world of Ai*t. Much as he 
has been misunderstood and misrepresented, no one can 
excusably misapprecia^ or misapply him here. Admit- 
ting the difficulty of his expression, the insufficiency of his 
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pftrticulars, the (liwippoiiitmeiit of his outlook, ho yet 
prcRonts us witli the tii-st complete organisation of the 
whole clonmin of Art, the tiret mtional explanation of 
the informing principle of all beautiful production, the 
Hret connected suney of the whole artistic movement 
in its historical unity. He has thus made the whole 
world of Art and its history, intelligible; and has 
raised it fi*oni a chaos of chance and capriciousness and 
accident, into the holy order of a Divine administmtion 
and the rational interest of hunmn science. He touches 
every part of his subject with the deft, formative hand of 
a master. His profound spirituality, his certainty of 
insight, his realistic gnisp of the Ideal, his essential 
morality, his vivifying intuitivencss, his incisive ci*iti- 
cisni, are all brought to bear, with wonderful liarmony 
and with inoxhaustiblo fertility, ujHjn the problems of 
Art. Allowing something for the smoothing and linish- 
ing touches of the accomplished editor of the * Lectures 
on ^Esthetics,' Hegel may l>e said to be here at his best. 
He is nowhere else so full of animation and attractive- 
ness, so rich in lucid suggestion and available thought, 
so captivating in outward expression and form, or 
so entirely at ease with himself and at home with his 
subject. Ho is none the less dignified or instinictive, 
withal, while n\oving with such exceptional freedom, 
and simplicity, and grace. His sympathies are ever 
with the highest and noblest, and he is utterly unspar- 
ing in his scorn of all things mean or vile. Ho shews us 
the divine-human purpose of all true Art, and scares away 
the whole idle breod of folly from her sacred fane* Ho 
has taught his own highest Thought, through his tlioughts 
on the Beautiful ; and, in the spirit of Plato, transforming 
the Philosophy of Art into the Art of Philosophy, he has 
shewn again * how charming is divine Philosophy, Not 
harah and grathig as dull fools suppose, But musical as 
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is Apollo's luta.' And so he has restored to Art its 
highesti its divinest power ; he has made it the beautt* 
ful and irresbtible teacher of all holj and lacrcd things. 
* Art|' he says, ' was, in fact, the first instructor of the 
peoples.' And we add in his meaning — notwithstanding 
the appearance of a different doctrine in his words — 
that it will also be the last ; for, until the hand of Art 
has transfigured the whole material and environment of 
human life into forms of Beauty, through the worlc of tlio 
finite spirit^ the education of the race will not be com« 
plete. The True and the Good can never be perfected 
in the real world, until they are permanently wedded to 
the Beautiful. 

It would be a labour of love to work, in however 
subservient a manner, in helping to make the riches and 
resources of this monumental masterpiece of the great 
German thinker, more easily and universally available. 
In view of the depth of its t<»aching on all the departments 
and relations of Art, and of the solidity and compre- 
hensiveness of its Principles of Criticism, a complete 
translation, with 8ulK>rdinate auxiliary explanations and 
additions, would, under present cii'cumstances and needs, 
be an opportune and useful addition to our aesthetic liter- 
ature. But OS neither opportunity nor means for so 
large a work, are personally available at present, an 
Mtempt is here made to introduce the subject in such an 
outline as may faithfully and intelligently represent the 
original, and even somewhat satisfy the general reader. 
Hegel's Lectures, as edited by Hotho, fill three large 
volumes in the German, and under the notorious 
difficulty of his style — although that is here reduced to 
its minimum — an adequate rendering would be a work of 
considerable labour and time. In these circumstances, 
only as much of the introductory discussions has been 
taken from Hegel as exhibits his conception of Esthetics 
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as a science, his vindication of its scientific dignity and 
diameter, and his general style and manner of ti*eatincnt. 
Prafcssor Michelot*s summary of the system is then 
given, as perspicuous, concrete, concise, and the most 
instructive that could l)o given in the compass. In 
adopting this metho<l, tliero is no artificiality of combin* 
ation, or lack of unity in the presentation. No man 
living is in such essential linion with the spirit of Hcgol, 
nor lias anyone a better right to speak for tlie master, 
lie is the last of the great disciples, wlio received 
personal initiation and consecration ; and in Berlin, the 
over-varying *city of intelh'geiice,' he has unwaveringly 
maintained liis loyalty, for half a century, often 'among 
the faithless, faithful only found/ Dr ^[iche1et*s outline 
is an admirable summary, and it is more. It is a 
relatively independent and complete sketch, filling up 
in accumte detail some of the blanks in Ilegers survey. 
But with all the excellencies of Miclielct's outline, what 
lias already been said, will guard the reader from 
supposing that tliis is at all an adequate repiTsentation 
of tlic inner wealth of thought contained in Hegel 
himself, or that he can ever be suiUciently conveyed 
by any mere summaiy or limited analysis. The skotcli 
has, however, been rendered so as to be complete in 
itself, that the beginner who may be impatient of 
gcnei-al discussion in his eagerness for particular know- 
ledge, may take it at firet by itself, or may pass on to it 
should he feel the common light fading as ho advances 
into the deepening chiaroscuro of Ilegel. It is hoped at 
least, that the two parts now given, faithfully studied, 
will enable the young student to appropriate tlie 
prominent facts, and to assimilate some of the essential 
principles of the system. 

The mere beginner, however, must not be repelled 
at the outset, by encountering a certain formal severity 
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in the Oerman method, very different from the popular 

mode of treatment usually adopted by our own more 

brilliant and delicious writers on Art. For the sake 

of ultimate permanent gain, he must not refuse even to 

put forth some intellectual effort of his own, in grappling 

> with fundamental conceptions. Thinking in the sphere 

' of Art| can only have essential value, if it reach the 

] same heights and depths, as have to be encountered and 

\ overcome in the other departments of Philosophy. 

JEathetic speculation may be winged and sustained by 

the aspiration and inspiration of the divine Idea of 

t Beauty ; but it cannot be made the plaything of childran, 

nor the mere amusement of the idlosse of frivolous 

^ and empty triflers. Cliildrcn, of whatever growth, 

following their natural affinities, will not strain through 

'( Plato and Hegel in the self-denying quest of the eternal 

I idea of the Beautiful ; they will rather seek what they 

t want of it| in the glare of the pantomime and the peep- 

I show. Wisdom is here too justified of all her children ; and 

above all of those who find her not in her temporal play 

! but in her eternal form, and in her lasting pleasantness < 

and peace. It would have been a satisfaction to have 

attempted to lighten any real difficulty of principle or 

I relation ; but it is believed that there are few, if any, 

\ here, and, meanwhile, Hegel and his distinguished 

follower, may be left to speak thus far, for themselves. 

; Tliere is only some regret that the intention to 

; say something on the practical artistic sigiiificance 

I of the real Idealism of Hegel, must l>e for the 

! present foregone; and especially in this connection, 

i to shew how much more complete and substantial a 

protest it is against all fanciful or * overatrained Idealism ' 

in art^ than even Mr Rus'tain's own Naturalism^ and how 

much more effectually it opens up an intelligible and 

inexhaustible world of Beauty to the productive 'Artist. 
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The high literary relations of the system might also have 
been shewn, and how it combines the primal subtlety of the 
essential intellect of the Orient with the natural robust- 
ness of the practical mind of the West. All this must 
be pretermitted meanwhile, with a few concluding in- 
dications to available sources of light on Hegel in 
general. Professor Zcller*s special summary will be 
prefixed as the most succinct synopsis and the most 
trustworthy reference for guidance.* In the profound 
works of Dr Hutchison Stirling, our first and ablest 
expounder of the metaphysics of Hegel, and in Dr W. 
Wallace's excellent Introduction to his translation of 
the outline of Ilegers Logic, tlie fundamental ditHculties 
of the subject have been completely dealt with. Dr 



* High critical ciilogiuins on Hcgcru Philosophy of Art might easily 
be occumulntcd. l^it npart from the imdcsirability of thus loading 
tlicso pages/ what follows will give the reader somo material for 
judging for himself^ We may, however, quote two nnircscntativo 

i'udgments as »i>ccimen8 ; tlie one by Professor Dtnartl, the acknow« 
edged representative of tlio Hegelian ^Esthetics in France, and the 
other by 8taudenmaier, a distinguished critical representative of tho 
Koman Church. M. l^'uard sums up his analysis and criticism of 
Hegel's Philosophy of Art in tho following estimate : 

' L'ouvrage do Hegel, malgro ses defauts, ses lacunes et sen imi>er* 
fections, \v\r son otendue, les idt^en qu'il renferme, la soliditiS des 
principes, la profondeur des vues, la f««conditd des aiter^us ct la 
richesfie des details, sa tendance morale dlevco, Pinteiliuenco aree 
laquelle sent trait(5es toutes les questions d'art et de littoraturo qui 
forment son objct, cnfin imr les qualites de stylo qui le distinguent, 
nous parait lo mieux reprtrsentcr jusq'ici cette branchc intdrrcssanto du 
savoir humain qui 8*appelle Testhctiquo, ou la philosophic do Part. 
On lui a reprochd d'etre presquo cnticrement con^u en dehors do la 
metaphysique de Pauteur. Cost probablcmcnt co qui lo fera vivro 
plus longtempn que le systeme.* — Esmi. p. 314. 

Staiulenmaier, in the course of an elaoorato and careful review of 
HegcPs Philosopliy, says : 

'We acknowledge with pleasure, that tho '^thctik* of Hegel con- 
tains many things not only true, profound, beautiful, and excellent, but 
even classical, which will jierhaps never be surpassed. AVo do not 
give this eulogium to the general doctrines and principles of hii 
pliilosophy. Nevertheless, we maintain our judgment on this jioint ; 
and we believe, that many share our opinion, when wo say that the 
.Esthetic of Hegel seems to be the masterpiece of this master of 
Thought.'— iStotfc/enmattfr an Hej/eft p. 6G5. 
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Stirling's translation of Scliwegler's * Ilintory of Philo- 
sophy' presents a luminous historical pathway, with 
bright side-lights by tlie translator, to the whole system. 
The principal divisions of Hegel's philosophy have been 
expounded and translated into French by M. Vera. 
The '.A^thetik' has been specially dealt with, in the 
same language, by Professor Bcnard, whose ability is 
unquestionable, but his translation is evidently very 
free and is certainly not quite complete. Portions of 
this French translation have been retranslated into Eng- * 
lish in ' The Journal of Speculative Pliilosopliy ' edited 
by Mr Harris at St Louis, U.S.A.; but none of M. 
B^nard's work has been seen by the present translator 
except his ' Essai analytique et critique ' ( 1 852). Various 
reviews and Essays in French, Italian and English 
might further be referred to. Of these the most relevant 
to the present subject^ is an elegant Essay on 'Tlie 
I j Philosophy of Art' by Mr W. P. Ker, Fellow of All 

Souls College, Oxford, in the ' Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism ' edited by Andrew Scth and R. D. Haldano 
(1883). Tlie recent monograph on Hegel in * Black- 
wood's Philosophical Classics' by Professor Edward 
Caird, written from full knowledge and capacity and 
with masterly ease and instructiveness, may be entirely 
recommended as an admirable introduction to sympa* 
ihetic and appi*eciative study of Hegel. With such 
ample accessible aid and in view of the limit of this 
special effort, further elucidation in detail, and all 
positive criticism, must — though in the hope of further 
opportunity — ^in the meantime be stayed. 

It may be merely mentioned that what is presented 
in the following pages, appears now for the first time in 
English, tliat it has sprung from an independent in- 
terest in Hegel going back to student days when he was 
not so well known among us, and Uuit ' the rendering 

I 
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has been made apai*t from all other efibrts of the kind 
and out of the original alone. But I am under special 
obligation to Professor Flint— as in other respects — 
for the kind interest he has taken in this little work, 
and for some suggestions thrown out reganling its 
subject and the kindred departments of Philosophy, in 
all of which he moves with the ever ready beneHcence 
of his inexhaustible wealth of knowledge and with the 
power of an acknowledged master* 

W. H. 
Edikburgu, 22nd FthrHwy, 1680. 
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PROFESSOR ZKLLBR*8 SUMMARY OF HE0EL*8 
PUILOSOFHY OF ART. 

What it Mtnally rMliaed in ihe historr of ilie worM, gives, when 
j ' raiaed into conteionmeM, ihe form of ' tne ftbM>lute Spirit.' 'What ii 

thai realited, it the power of the Abtolute oter all that it particular 
I f and Unite. Hegel aetignatet thit tphere, gcnorallj, at Religion. 

I I Within it, he dittinguiahet in imrticular, Art, Kcligioti and Philotoph j* 

t I Art it ditentted by him in hit * Eneyeloiwcflia of Philotophv,' at it 

I ' had been already diteumifd in hit * rhenomenolosj,* bat exclutirelj 

II in itt eonncction with Religion. A more thorough and fumlamental 
f ; ditenttion it eontained in hit ' Lecturet on iEtthetict,* which Iwre 
^ ' been admirabW edited hr Hotho. In thete Leeturet, Ilegcl treatt of 

!(1) the Metaphytiet of the Beautiful, (2) the variout formt of Art in 
i their hittorical development, and (3) the Sritem of the individual 

Arte. He regardt the Beautiful at the tcntible manifcttation of the 
4 * Idea, or u ib« imipotlitte unity of a mental conception and itt reality, 

^ that It of a tpiritual cttenoe and m» external form. On thit batit, he 

Inrettigatet the eonditiont upon which Beauty deiicnd*, and the 
I different tpeciet of the Beautiful. He then derivet tlie distinction of 

the Oriental, the Clattical, and the Romantie formt of Art, from the 
\ relation in which the two eonttitaentt of the Beautif al ttand rctpeo- 

t tively to each other. 

J I From the tame point of view, he dividet the Arte into three 

[i I princiiml cUtiet : 

:j CA) Arehiteeture, the qrmbolical Art, which bcgint to indicate the 

inner Idea, making the ant|Mritoal a mere external reflex of the 
■pint ; 

(B) Sculpture, the elattieal repretentation of t|nritaal individualitr, 
In which the inner and tpiritual flndt itt cxprettion in a bodily 
manifettation, at both involved in the actual tubtittence of the tpirit 
and completely taturated with spiritual life ; 

(0) The Romantie Arte— Tainting, Blutic and Foetry— whoso 
function it to give exprettlon to the inward conteioutueiit of the 
mind. 

Thit tyttem of .^thetict it not to be regarfle<l as the la»t word of 
Sdenee in thb tphere, anv more than the whole philosophy of which 
it it a part, at hat been of late to far tliewn, Bui it is reared u|H>n 
•uch a deep and penetrating knowledge of Art, it is to full of striking 
obtervationt and fertile thoughtt, it it founded upon a doctrine of the 
Beautiful which, though requiring more prccito determination, it yet 
In itt ettentialt to eorrect, and in all itt fiartt it to completely and 
logically carried out, that Itt ' epoch-making * imiioriance cannot bo 
ciuettioned. The whole development of iEtthetict in Germany tinea 
too appearance of Hecel't workt, it the evidence of thit e|ioch-making 



inportanee of hit FltiTotophyof Art, whatever objection may be taken 
to It In detail, and however it may yet have to be improved.— > 
at$tki€ki€ der JeutiHun PkiUmphii, 8. 825-6. 
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HEGEL'S INTRODUCTION 



THE NATURE, METHODS AND DIVISION 
OF .ESTHETICS. 



The Science of iEsthctics has for its object the 
wide domain of the Beautiful. More definitely, 
Art, and, in particular, beautiful Art is its sphere. 

The name ' iEsthctics * is not entirely appropriate 
for this subject. I The term designates more exactly 
the science of sensation and feeling. I It was adopted 
when the subject arose as a new science ; or rather 
Avhcn the attempt was first made in the school of 
Wolf, to treat it as a science. This was at a time 
when works of art were considered in Germany 
with regard to the' feelings which they were 
calculated to evoke, such as the feelings of the 
agreeable and of wonder, the emotions of fear, pity 
and such like ; and hence the name. On account u 

of the unsuitablencss or, more properly, the super- \ 

ficiality of this name, attempts have been made to 
form other designations for the science, such as 
' Kallistics.' But this term is also unsatisfactory^ 
as the science which is meant to be designated, does 
not consider the Beautiful in general, but only the 
Beautiful of Art. We will, therefore, allow the 
name ' ^Esthetics ' to stand, because the mere term' 
is a matter of comparative indifference, and besides 
it has now become so current in common speech 
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that it may conveniently be retained. The proper 
expression, however, for our science is the 'Phil- 
osophy of Art/ and, more definitely, 'the Philosophy 
of beautiful Art' 

L — DEFIMmOM OF iESTHETICS, AND REPUTATION OP 
OBJECTIONS. 

By the expression just given, we at once excUide 

' the Beautiful of Natura from the Science of the 

Beautiful of Art Such a limitation of our subject 

may appear objectionable at first, as grounded on 

an arbitrary definition, although every science has 

the right to mark oflT its sphere as it pleases. But 

it is not in this arbitrary way that we adopt the 

^ limitation of iEsthetics to the.Beautiful of Art In 

'^\N common life, indeed, it is the habit to speak of 

. f beautiful colour, of a hcantifid sky, a bcantiful 

Q> stream, to say nothing o^ beaut if tU flowers, 

« #««v ^^ij^^ animals, and still more of bcaudftU men 

^V^ and women. But without entering into the 

controversy as to how far the quality of beauty 

can bo rightly attributed to such objects, and as to 

whether the beauty of nature can be properly 

placed beside the beauty of art, it may be at least 

. asserted, even at this point that the Beautiful of 

Art stands higher than Nature. For the beauty of 

• Art is beauty that is bom and born again of the 

/ Spirit ; and as the spirit with its productions stands 

/ higher than nature with her phenomena, so does 

/ also the beauty of art stand higher than the beauty 

K of nature.// Indeed, looked at relativelj% even a 

' paltry fancy as it flits through a human brain, 

IS higher than any product of nature ; for in such a 

fancy there is involved both spirituality and freedom. l( 

And T^hen looked at essentially and objectively 

although an external object as the sun, for instance^ 

may appear to bo an absolutely necessary fact 
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whereas a fanciful iJca vanishes as an aeciilcntal 
and transitoiy appearance, yet such a natural 
existence as that of the sun, when, tf^ken by itself, 
is without freedom and self -consciousness and is 
indifferent of itself to all else. And hence when 
we consider it as it is related by necessity to other 
thiu'i^s, we do not regard it as such for its own 
sake, and, conseiiuently we do not thus view it as 
beautiful. 

In saying that the mind with the beauty of its 
Art stands higher than nature, thej*o is, however, 
hardly anything as yet definitely established. For * 
the expression is indefinite as merely representing 
the beauty of nature and that of art viewed side 
by side with each other in a relative comparison, 
and as only stating a certain external, quantitative 
distinction between them. The characteristic that 
belongs to the mind and the beauty of its art as 
being something hlgltjcr when compared with 
nature is, however, more than a merely relative 
distinction. /For the spirit is what first possesses 
true reality of beinjj, and it embraces evcrvthing . |: 

ideally in itself, so that all that is beautiful is only I 

really beautiful in so farTis^it~^rtic1natcs Tnthis : | 

higlver reality and is produced by it j In this sense | 

the beautiful of nature appears only as a reflex of . \ 

the beauty which belongs to mind, as an imperfect . I 

and incomplete mode of it — a form of what is \\ 

contained essentially in the mind itself. /Again, ; \ 

this limitation of our subject to beautiful Art will •> 
appear more reasonable when it is considered that ' 
the Beautiful of nature is never taken and treated 
as an olyect by itself apart from mind. // For 
although we hear much about the beauties of 
nature — of which there was less said among the 
ancients than with us — yet no one has hit upon 
the idea of taking apart as a point of view by 
itself the bvunty of natural things and trying to 
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make a Acicnco or systematic representation of 

these external beauties. The point of view of 

utility h&s, indeed, been taken in this way ; and a 

science, for instahce, of the natural things that are 

'- ' hencRcinX in diseases, has been constructed under 

' * the name of Materia Mrdica, containing descriptions 

of minerals, chemical products, plants and animals 

in BO far as they are useful for healing. But from 

the point of view of Beauty as such, the kingdoms 

,. of nature have not been an*anged and reviewed. 

|{ In regard to the beauty of nature we feel that the 

j notion of it is extremely indefinite, and that thci*c 

is no criterion to guide and give interest to such 

j an arrangement and review. 

I Tliese preliminary observations regai^ding beauty 

^i in nature and art, the relation of these to each 

' other, and the exclusion of the former from the 

:! sphere of our ]ii*oper subject, should dispel any 

'! prejudice that might regan'l the limitation given to 

!j our science as due only to an arbitmry or fanciful 

^ choice. The ultimate ground of this limitation 

!, cannot, however, bo demonstrated here, as the con- 

sideration of it falls within the science itself, and,^ 
therefore, will come later to be more exactly ex* 
plained and established. 

But if we thus limit our considerations at the 
outset, to the Beautiful of Art, we come at once in 
taking this first step upon new difficulties. 

1. The first difficulty that meets us in this con- 
nection, is the doubt as to whether beautiful Art is 
worthy in itself of scientific treatment. The Beauti- 
ful in Art, it is admitted, moves, indeed, as a friendly 
genius through all the affairs of life and brightly 
adorns all its surroundings. It softens the severity 
of our earnest relations, and relieves the pressure 
of the complications of the real world. Leisure is 
iredeemed by the charm of its presence, and where it 
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does not actually bring forth good, it at least 
occupies the place of evil better than would the 
evil it supplants. And in all other spheres it is also 
effective in mingling its pleasing forms with truly 
real things, from the rude finery of the savage up 
to the splendour of the temple adorned with all 
the riches of the beautiful. But it is objected that 
these forms of Art fall outside of the real purpose 
of life; and if the productions of art are not 
directly prejudicial to its earnest purposes and may 
even sometimes appear to further them by 
restraining evil,^et Art is mainly but a kind of 
spiritual enjoyment or relaxation, whereas the 
essential interests of life demand more earnest 
cfFortsA Hence it seems to those who hold this 
view that what is not of an earnest nature in 
itself, cannot be appropriately treated with 
scientiBc earnestness ; and that to try to deal with 
it thus >vould be pedantic and incongruous. In 
any cose, according to this view, Art is to be 
regarded as a supcrHuity in comparison with the 
more essential wants and interests of life; while 
the refinement of soul which springs from 
occupation with the beauty of objects, is repre- 
sented as having a tendency to become mere 
effeminacy and so to prove prejudicial to the 
earnestness of those wants and interests. From 
such considerations it lias often appeared necessary 
to take the beautiful Arts into protection when the 
admission was once made that they are a kind of 
luxury. This has been done more particularly in 
reference to the question of their practical 
necessity and their relation to morality and 
piety. And as their harmlessness could not 
be absolutely proved from themselves, the attempt 
was made to make it credible that this spiritual 
luxury yielded a larger sum of advantages than of 
disadvantages. In this way, earnest purposes have 
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been ascribed to Art itself, ^d it has frequently 
been recommended as a mediator between reaso n^ 
and sense, that is, between duty and i nclinj ^ioQ, 
and as a reconciler of these clcnionts of our nature, 
in their hard conflict and struggle with each other^ 
But it may be easily understood, that, with all 
earnestness in such applications of art, reason and 
duty really gained nothing by these attempts at 
mediation, because, being by their nature inca))able 
of blending, they did not yield to such compi*omises 
but continued to demand the severe purity which 
they have essentially in themselves. And, besides. 
Art does not thus become worthier of scientitic 
treatment as it becomes subservient to both sides 
of this opposition, and may then just as well 
further idleness and frivolity, as higher ends ; and 
generally, in such a service, it appears to be no 
longer an end in itself, but is lowered to bccoiiio a 
means for other things. And, finally, as regards the 
form of this mediation, it always pi*e.sents an un- 
favourable side, seeing that while Art is thus made 
subservient to more earnest ends, and produces 
more earnest effects, the means which it uses for 
this purpose, are from this point of view, illusive in 
themselves. For the Beautiful has its life in the 
sphere of mere ajypearancCt in what only ficnns to 
be. Real essential ends, however, as must be ad- 
mitted, are not to be effected by illusion, and if they 
should even gain somewhat by this, it can only be 
BO now and then, and to a limited extent ; and even 
then, illusion will not be acceptable as the right 
means. For the means should correspond to the 
dignity of the end ; and it is not seeunngness and 
deception, but only real truth that can produce 
what is real and true. And, science has essentially 
to consider the real interests of the mind according 
to the true modes of reality and the true manner 
of its representation. 
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In connection with such views, it may well 
appear that beautiful Art cannot bo worthy of 
scientific consideration, as being only a sort of 
pleasing play. And even if it were to pui'sue more 
earnest ends, yet would it of itself contradict the 
nature of these ends and at best stand only in the 
service of amusement on the one side and earnest* 
ness on the other. And in either case, it would 
still be employing as the condition of its existence 
and as the medium of its ettccts, only what would 
be regarded a$ibut apparent and deceptive; j 

2. There is a second view that may seem even 
more plausible, which represents beautiful Art as 
open indeed to philosophical reflections but as not a 
suitable object for properly scientific consideration. 
The beauty of Art, it is maintained, is presented 
to sense, feeling, perception and imagination. Its 
sphere is "HiHerent from that of thought ; and the 
comprehension of its activity ami its products 
requires a diHerent organ from that of scientific 
thinking. / Further, in the beauty of Art, it is just 
the freedom of its productions and formations 
which we enjoy. | In the process of producing and 
contemplating them, we escape, as it seems, fix>m 
the fetters of rule and the bondage of regulated 
action. We seek for calm and inspiration from the 
forms of art in presence of the severity of external 
subjection to law and of the dark depths of thought 
within. In contrast to the shadowy realm of 
ideas, we long for the brightness and power of 
teality. In_jijV:ijrdjJbhe source of beautifuL:vwrt?ks^ 
Jotai'tisilie free activity of the phantasy»jadt ich in 
its mere imaginings, is alrea<ly freer tlian^naturc*_ 
'ATflite noi^only Ihe whole riches of the forms, of 
nature at command in all their manifold variations 
y of appearance, but it is borne by the creative 
Vimagination beyond this whole sphere in the 
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inexImnstiMo fertility of iU own protluctivcncsw. 
i In presence of this ininKnusurnblc fulness of the 

], phnntAsy and its free pnxhicts, it seems ns if thought 

ii must lose the courn^ requiivd to bring these in 

completeness before itself, in onler to review them 
and Arrange them distinctly under its univei*sal 
formulas. 

/Science, on the other hand, as is admitted, has to 
deal, acconlinsf to its formal methoils, with 
thinking as it abstracts from the mass of 
individual things.) Hence it is alleged that the 
accidental and arbitrary working of the Imagina- 
tion which is the oi'gan of the activity and 
enjoj-ment of Art, remains excluded from the 
sphere of science. Again, it is aftirmed that Art 
illuminates and animates the darkn ess and aridity 
sftf rntjpunl ri>fliM>»inii^ JiwfX that it~lTnts~rrct>HelU»s- 
^the-ttbstractness and duolisia-of i*o.ason with the 
real world by its fonns siTpplewenting and com- 
pjeting the coDceptiou of reality. ^ But it is 
rejoined Tliat strictly intellectual thinking again 
annuls this means of completing reality, annihi- 
lates the forms of Art, and leads back the rational 
conception again to its unreal simplicity and its 
shadowy aln«tractness. Further, as ivgards its 
matter, science is held to be engaged with what is 
necessary in itself. If then iEstlietics lays aside 
the Beautiful of nature, under this limitation we 
evidently gain nothing for properly scientitie 
treatment; rather have wo only removed the 
further from the sphere of the necessary in science. 
For the expression • Natui*c' involves the idea of 
necessity and subjection to law. It therefore pre- 
sents a sphere of existence which is akin to the 
scientific methoil, and this method may bo applieil 
to its phenomena with hope. But in the realm of 
•Spirit,' and especially in the sphere of imagina- 
tion> when they aix) viewed in comparison with 
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• Nntuiv/ iirbitmrinoss niul lawlessness seem to be 
speeially at home. And sueh a eomlition of thinors 
nccorilingly witlulraws itself from all scientific 
investigation anil explanation. .On all siiles, then, 
a.s regards its origin, it.s etfects and itj* sphere 
beautiful Art, instead of shewing itself adapte<l for 
the application of the methods of science, appeal's 
essentially to resist the regulating swav of thought 
and to W unsuited for a properly scientitic 
elucidation. 



These and similar objections to a truly scientific 
treatment of beautiful Art are drawn from connuon 
notions, considerations and points of view. The 
discussion of them may be read to weariness in the 
older writings — especially those of the French 
school — on the Beautiful and the Fine Arts. And 
so far these ilise\issions bring forward sou»e facts 
which are not without a certain importance; and 
some of the reasonings connected with them have, 
at first sight, a certain amount of plausibility. 
Thus the facts that the forms of the beautiful arc 
so manifold in variety, and that the numifestation 
of the beautiful in works of art is univei'sal and 
everywhere, are important considerations. So, too, 
the inference drawn from these facts to a universal 
instinct of beauty as a principle and impulse in 
hunuin nature, deserves to be considered. And, in 
like manner, the conclusions, drawn from the infinite 
variety and particularity of the notions entertained 
regarding the beautiful, that there are no universal, 
laws of Beauty and of Taste, may well be weigluMl.' 
Hence before we turn to the proper discussion of our 
subject, it seems incumbent not to pass from these 
considerations without a short introductory elu- 
cidation of the difficulties and doubts which have 
thus been raised. 
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d. And, in the first place, lis re<;arils the 
xvatiliiness of Art to be scientiticnily consiilcred, it 
is admitted that a eortain transitory play of art 
may be used to minister to pleasui*e and amuse* 
. ment, to decorate our Kuri*oundin|7s, to add 
pleasingness to the outward relations of life, and to 
bring certain objects into pi-ominoncc by its adorn- 
ments. In such forms, liowever, Art is not free 
and independent, but subordinate and subsidiary. 
But what we are alK)ut to consider is free art — art 
which is froc both in its ends and in its means. 
tArt n\ay, indeed, serve other purposes than its own 
ends, and so far it may become a mere incidental 
play of forms ; but even thoucjht can have this 
I relation in common with it. Thou«::ht may, like 

\ art, be used in the form of useful science, for 

i limited pui*poses and accidental objects ; and again 

[ as a subservient reflection, it may have its 

I application determined not of itself, but by some- 

\ thing else. Yet, in distinction from this service of 

t particular ends, thought — and art as well — rises of 

I itself in free independence to truth, and thus fulHls 

^ itself independently in the realisation of its own 

i proper ends. 

^ Only in this its freedom docs beautiful Art 

t become true Art and solve its highest problem. It 

! enters into the same circle with lleligion and , 

I Philosophy, and is only a special mode and form of , 

bringing the Divine, with the deepest interests of . 
man and the most comprehensive truths of the ' 
spiritual life, to consciousness and expression. In 
wor]|<;ff q f firfc tha VArjoua pc^oj^los have embodied 
Hie rioho o t idoao g nd""intuitioiis , of Uveir -«Mier,'Iife, , 
KhTlhus beautiful Art of ten becomes the best guide - 
-4o^an undcratawding of the wisdom and religion of 
/ nations. " In the case of some peoples it is the only 
'Key that wo have to these treasures. I /This 
function Art possesses in common with Religion 
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and Philosophy. But in distinction froin'tl>cni it 
exliibits tlie Highest in sensible form, ami thus 
brings it nearer to nature and natural appearances 
and to the senses and sense-perception. Jlf is into 
the depths of a supersensible world that tliought 
strives to penetrate, and this is apprehended as a , 
world beyond the prcvsent in distinction from our 
immediate consciousness and present feeling. The 
free power of thought raises itself in knowledge 
above the things of the present world which 
belong to sensible reality and finitude. The spirit 
further advances to the coiiccption of a bi'cach or 
separation between its two worlds of conception; 
and it discovers with the same insight how this 
breach has to be healedX| Forth wit h then it produces 
oiit of itself the works of beautiful Art as\thc tU-st 
reconciTnig medium between the opposition of the 
Two sides. And tlius they rise into being as 
mediators between what is merely external, 
sensible, perishing, and what is of pure thought; 
between mere nature or finite reality, and the Jj 
infinite freedom of the thinking that comprehends. V- 

As I'egards the worthlnetts of the element of Art 
in general, and, in particular, as to its beii^g mere 
seemimj, and as to its HlxiHivcneHS, it may be 
admitted that this objection would have some 
foundation, if what seems or appears is to be con- 
sidered in itself as having no right at all to-be. 
But to seem or appear is essential to what really 
exists. Truth could not be, did it not shew itself 
and appear, that is, did it not exist for something, 
or be an object for itself and for the mind in 
general. Hence it is not against the mere fact of 
its being 'an appearance, generally, that objection 
can be taken. It can only be the particular mode 
and manner in which Art gives reality to what is 
true in itself, that any objection may lie. And in 
this connection, if the appeara^ice in which Art 
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unfolds its conceptions, be characterised as an 
illusion, the objection can only have meaning from 
comparison of the material of Art with that of the 
external world of phenomena and its immediate 
materiality, or with that, of our own internal world 
of sensation and feeling. To both of these kinds 
of experience in common life, wo are accustomed to 
give the name and value of reality and truth, in 
contrast to Art as wanting in such truth and 
; Xreality. But when more carefully considered, it is 
just this whole sphere of the inner arid outer world 
of mere experience that, instead of l>eing called tlie 
world of reality in a stricter sense than the world 
of Art, is to be regarded as a mere api)carancc and 
as cruder illusion. The true reality is onl}*' to be— 
found beyond and above the immecfiatc experiences 
< of sensation and exteinal objects. For what is 

^^\ truly real is only what has being in itself and for 
itself, and this must be what is substjuitisl, both 
in nature and mind. Such substantial being, is 

^^^ indeed, presented as appearing in experience, but in 
this form of existence it continues to maintain its 
own essential being, and only thus is it truly real. 
^The domination of the universal power;^, that are 
involved in all being, is just wliat Art emphasises 
and shows. In the common world, without and 
within, the essential reality of being has also a 
manifestation, but it is in the form of a chaos of 
accid ental things, confused in the immediate per* 
' leptluns of sense and disturbed by the arbitrariness 
oT^eii'CUUistAfices, events and characters.. The mere 
seeming and illusiveness of this crude and perishing 
world are removed by Art from the reality under- 
lying these appearances, and it puts in their place 
\a higher reality bom of the spirit. \ Far then, from 
Wng mere shows or outside appearances, the 
productions of Art, in contrast to the things of the 
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coniinon world, possess tho higher reality and the 
truer being. . 

And just OS little may tho representations of Art 
be regarded as illusive appearances when compared 
with the representations of History. For neither 
does history occupy tlie sphere of actual existence 
as its own; it must likewise adopt a mode of 
intellectual representation, as the medium of its 
delineations. And its material narration continues 
to bo qualified throughout with all the acciden- 
talness of the common reality, in its events, com- 
plications and individualities ; whereas the work of 
art presents before us the eternal powers that rule 
in history without this accompaniment of the 
immediate imperfection of sense and its unsub- 
stantial forms. 

And if the appearance of the forms of Art arc 
called illusive, in comparision with the speculations 
of Philosophy and the principles of Religion and 
Morals , it is g ranted that tho form o f manifestation 
which IS attained" in the sphere of jhought. is, 
inileed, the truest reality. But all tlie more must 
it be held that the form of IFie appearance of being 
in Art has tlio advantage in comparison with the 
appearance of the things of sense and of history. 
For the formations of Art point and refer through 
themselves to a spiritual realitjp^which obtains 
representation by them ; and while the immediate 
manifestation of the work of art is not of itself 
illusive but is rather real and true, the real and' 
true are deformed and obscured by the immediato 
appearances of sense. The hard rind of nature 
luid the common world makes li more difhcult ^or 
the spirit of man to penetrate through them to the 
eternal and absolute Idea than through works of firt. 

But while giving this high position to Art, we 
maintain, at the same time, as emphatically, that 
neither in its substance nor in its form is Art the 
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highest or the absolute tiiocle of bringing; the true 
and real interests of the niind into conseiouMneMs. 
For, by its very form, Art is limited to a tmrticular 
ran^e of ideas. Only a certain cii*cle and sta^^e of 
truth is capable of being exhibited in the element 
of works of art An idea in order to furnish 
genuine material for Art, must have an inherent 
tendency to go out towards the sensible world and 
be*capable of finding within it a form of existence 
adequate to itoelf , such as was the case, for example, 
with the go<ls of OiTece. On the other hand, there 
is a deeper apprehension of truth in which it is no 
longer so related and akin to the sensible world as 
to be capable of being recoive<l and expressed 
adequately in the material of sense. Such is the 
higher apprehension of truth in Christianity. And 
geneitillj', the spirit of our modem world, or, more 
precisely, of our religion and of our rational culture, 
now appears to have passed above the stage on 
which Art constitutes the highest mode of becoming 
conscious of the Absolute. Art no longer satisfies 
our highest spiritual wants either in the mode of 
its proiluction or by its works. Wo have passed 
beyond the stage of being able to reverence and 
worship works of art as ilivine. The impression 
which they now make upon us, is of a more sober 
character ; and the feelings they stir within us 
require to be tested by a higher criterion nnd to 
receive other verifications. Thought and rt^floction 
have thus soared alwve the beauty of art. vThere 
there is an inclination to take delight in blame and 






complaint, this fact may be i^epresented as a sign of [^ ,)y^^ 
degeneracy and ascribed to the predominence of . \ 
selfish interests and passions, which scai'c away * "^ 
from Art its earnestness as well as its cheerfulness. '^W.K^ 
Or the fault may be laid upon the misc*ry of the :t ^^^. 
present age and the complicated state of our social ^ 
and political life, owing to which, the soul is j^ i^^ 
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entangled in the petty interests of the time, and 
cannot rise with freedom to the liigher purposes of 
Art. A lamentation is heard that the highest intel- 
ligence has become subservient to the pursuit of 
lower interests, in the prosecution of sciences which 
arc useful only for common ends ; and that, being 
thus led astray, it has of itself gone into banish- 
ment in this arid and unideal region. 

But, however all this may be, it is at all events 
the case, that Art no longer yields that satisfaction 
to our spiritual wants which earlier ages and peoples 
sought and found in it. This satisfaction, even 
when mainly due to religion, was associatetl in tho 
closest numner with Art. The fair days of tho 
Greek Art, as well as the golden age of the later 
Medijevalism, have gone. The reilective character 
of our contemporary life makes it a necessity, in 
relation to both the will and the judgment, to fix 
universal points of view, and to regulate the details 
of experience by them. It is thus that general 
laws, forms, rights, duties, and maxims arc now 
recognised as the grounds of determining action and 
as the main factors in the regulation of life. Xha— . 

,^^ncral^.tercst pf_. Art, however, as well as the 

-procesH ofartisitic prQductiourjcQ.nii"es a m ode of li to^ 
in which universal principles are not apprclicnded — 
merely as laws and nuixims, Lilt Tii wliich Ihey lU'U "- 

"^ realised as operating in immocTTJite oneness with the 
feelings of the luNut and soul. What is universal 
and rational is thus present at the same time in 
the phantasy, in harmonious union with a concrete 
representation of fact. Hence our age,, in its 
general character, is not favourable to Art. Even 
the producing Artist himself is too often infected 
and misled by the reflection growing everj'whcre 

. more articulate around him, and by the universal 
habit of criticising and judging about Art, It is thus 
that he is led to aim at introducing more reflective 

B 
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I I thought into his works. Tho whole spiritUAl cul« 

• ture of the time is so embracing that he slands 

\ himself within this reflecting world nnd its relations, 

and cannot by any act of will or resolution with- 
draw from it Nor could any special training or 
I . removal of himself from these inslations of life, 

[ restore to the artist in solitude what hiis thus been 

; <- lost, or artificially bring bock the former simplicity 

again. 

From these considerations it appears that Art, on 
! j the side of its highest application, is and will remain 

I ' for us a thing of the past. So far as we of this nge 

I are concerned, it has lost the original power of its 

j inherent truth and vitality. It rather occupies the 

; field of our imagination, than asserts its former 

necessity and high function in the world of real 
•lifa What is now evoked in us by works of art, 
apart from the immediate enjoj'ment of them, 
is the exercise of our judgment, in subjecting the 
idea and the execution of tlie work of art, with the 
suitableness and adequacy of both, to the test of 
thought The Science of Art has, accordingly, 
become in our time a much more pressing want 
than it was in those ages in which Art, as Art, 
yielded of itself a complete satisfaction. ' Our Art 
thus invites us of itself to scientific consideration, 
not .indeed for the purjKwe of again reviving its 
original power, but of scientifically' comprehending 
what Art in itself is. 

b. If we resolve to follow this invitation, 
we are at once met by the objection ah-eady 
raised that, although Art may furnish an object 
auitable enough for philosophical reflection, it is 
nevertheless not appropriate for a systematic 
wAtniifiA treatment. / Here, however, we have 
at tho outset, the false notion that philosophical 
reflection is, in some way or other, unscientific, f On 
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this point the remark can only bo niaclo hero, that 
whatever ideas may be entertained by others about 
philasophy and philosophisinjf, I regard philosophy 
a^ throughout inseparable from what is really 
scientific. Pliilosophy has to consider objects 
according to a necessary principle, and not in the 
sense merely .of a subjective necessity or of an 
external order of classification. It ha^.tQ-Jinfold 
and demonstrate its objgcta.- according -to—the 
necessary principles of their own inner nature. 
So far, however, as the essential necessity oT^an 
object lies in its logical and mctapliysical nature, 
there must be a certain relaxing orthe severity of 
exact science in a separate consideration of Art. 
For Art involves many elements, both in respect of 
its subjects and of its material, by which it is 
continually verging on what is accidental. It is 

j>nly in ref er ence to the essen tial ipnor mn vomcnt 
of its ideosyana it s mcans ^* expre_ ssing these, th at 
Art i^rococds according to a rationaljiocessity iillts — --- 

formations. - . ^ - — - - - "■ "^ *"'*''"*'*-.^^ 

The second objection more particularly alleges 
that beautiful works of art are unsuited for the 
sclent ijic treatment of thought, because they take 
their orijjin in the unregulated phantasy and the 
emotional nature ; and, inconceivable as they are in 
number and variety, they exert their influence only 
on the feelings and the imagination. This objec- 
tion appears to be still of importance, and it is felt 
to be a ground of embarnxssment. For it is often 
asserted that the Beautiful of Art does appear in a 
form which stands expressly in contrast to thought, 
and which thought, in order to its own mode of 
operation, is compelled to abolish. This vigyj aom* 

jcides Avith the opinion that what is real in the life 
of nature and of the mind, is djefaced and slain by 
the pICccss of c6iicciving^~;fand tliatlnstcad" of " 
being brought nigh t5 us" by intellectual appre- -. 
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hension.it is thus actually removed from us. And 
henccji it is said, that man in the eflbrt to apprehend 
What is living, by moons of thought, frustrates the 
very object in view by the fatal nature of the 
process itself, i This position cannot be here dis- 
' "cussed in detail, but the point of view may be 
merely indicated from which the removal of this 
difEcultv — ^whether felt as irresoluble in itself, or 
as merely embarrassing — is to be eflccted. 

It will be admitted that the mind is capable of con- 
templating itself or of having a consciousness, and 
a reflective consciousness, of its operations and of 
everything' that arises out of them. This active 
process of thinking constitutes the inmost essential 
quality of the mind. In such intellectual conscious- 
ness of itself and its products, whatever freedom 
and arbitrariness these may have, the spiritual 
quality of the mind must be really contained, 
and their relations must bo determined by their 
•^essential nature. Hence Art and its formations, 
V^^^'^'^*^ * . 1^ springing and being produced out of the mind, are 
. ^L*^* themselves of a spiritual nature. Although the 
I 5 yrtistic r epresentation takes on the appearance of 

^^. ftf sense, ye t the spiritual permeates the sensible, 



|.^ y/yi this gQlfttion, Art of itself lies -nei^er to tlio 
,s^ jnind and it s __think.ijQg, than does the, merely 
.outwarri and untniritual form of nature/^ In the 
products of Art, the mind has to do only with what 
'19 its own. And although works of art are not pure 
thoughts and conceptions, but a projection of con- 
ceptions out of themselves and estranged in sense, 
i yet the power of the reflecting mind is still able 
[to apprehend them as what they are. For this 
I power does not consist merely in the process of 
lapprehending itself only, in its special form as inner 
thought It includes the capability of recognising 
x^jj^c^**^ and knowing itself again in its externalisation, in . 
^^ the sphere and forms of sense and feeling. It thus | 
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^ J- I. t^ 
comprehends itself in tliis other form of itself, while / ^^ 

retransforming again into thought what was j / ., 

estranged, and thus bringing it back to itself. The ^^'^ ^^ 
thinking mind does not become, in any way un- ^^^ ^ - 
faithful to itself, while thus enga;jed with tlie other f ^* ^^^ ^ 
form of itself, so that it should torget or lose itself V ^iL-ww^ 
therein. Nor is it so incapable as not to be able to 
distinguish and apprehencl wliat differs from it. It ^ W 4 :( 
conceives both itself and its opposite as its counter- / , 
part. A spiritual and real conception is what ^'^'^^ | ^d 
is universal. And this as univei'sal maintains itself ^^^ ^y^^^^ * 
in its particularisations, and at the same time ' ^cs 
transcends and passes beyond itself and its . A^*^|u^^j^^ 
otherness. Thus it has the power and activity to \ ^*^^^ 

annul again the estrangement into which it has ^"^J t^.^ * 
passed. And so the work of art, in which thought f ^tc 

externalises itself , belongs in this way to the sphere ^^ ^<\ 
of conceptual thinking; and the mind, in subjecting . , 
it to a scientific consideration, only satisfies thereby ^ ^*^ A 
the rational requirement of its own inmost, proper ^tc/,, *. 
nature.' It .is because tliinking is its very essence 1 '^•*^vi 
and conception, that the mind is only satisfied when ^/Vi ^ 4^ 
it has at last permeated all the products of *its ^ 
spontaneous activity with thought, and has thus l^f ^ ^^ 
really again made them its own* Art, like all f' . 
other mental products, falls under this process ; but / /* •x ^ 

80 far from being in itself the highest form of the *^"' * ^^^ 
mind — ivs we shall afterwards sec more particularly ^^' y "Z 
— it receives its genuine authentication only when ^ ' ^^i 
it is thus comprcnended in Science. "'^^ \ ' 

Nor does Art refuse from unregulated arbitrari- i\ 
ness, to yield to philosophical treatment. ' For, as *'*' ^ / /tvi 
has been already indicated, its true task is to bring^ j^ , *^^^ 

the highest interests of the spirit into conscious- j /^'V^k. 
ness. And hence it follows at once, that, as regards^ J/ A 

its subjects, beautiful Art cannot be regarded as ^ *S r ^ 



merely revelling; in a wild lawlessness of phantasy. / / • /\ 
For, these spiritual interests establish certain ' ^ /^. 
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definite limits to its contents, however varied and 
inexhaustible its formations and modifications may 
be in detail. The same condition applies to the 
forms themselves. They are not given up to mere 
chance. It is not every formation that is capable 
of being an expression and representation of spirit- 
ual interests, or of assimilating and reproilucing 
them. A definite spiritual subject determines a 
definite form appropriate to it Frarn this |K>int 
of view, then, it is possible to find definitcness and 
order, in accordance >vith the nature of thought, in 
the apparently inexhaustible and endless mass of 
the works and forms of Art 

We have thus indicated the nature and limits of 
the science with which we are dealing. And we 
have seen that neither is beautiful Art unworthy 
of a philosophical consideration, nor is philo- 
sophical science incapable of compi*chending the 
essential nature of Ati. 

II. — THE METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC TUEATMENT. 

Proceeding now to inquire into the tine mode of 
scientifically considering Art, we again encounter 
two opposite methods of treatment Each of thcin 
appears to exclude the other, yet neither of them 
seems to bring us to a satisfactoiy result (1 ) On the 
one side, we see a Science of Art busying itself in 
a merely extcmal kind of way with the existing 
works of art, arranging them into a historical scries 
and putting forth observations regarding them, or 
sketcliing theories which, at the most, aim at laying 
down general points of view to guide the judgment 
as well as the process of artistic production. (2) On 
the other side, we see a form of science giving 
itself to independent thinking about the Beautiful, 
but only pnnlucing on abstract philosophy of. 
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Beauty that is entirely universal and does not reach 
the work of art in its individual form. 

1. Tlic first mode of dealing with the subject 
starts from the ewpirical or the facts of experience, 
and it is necessarily the way that will bo followed 
by any one who aims at becoming a connoisseur or 
at acquiring a learned knowledge of Art And, in 
the present day just as every one wishes to bo 
equipped with the essentials of phj'sical knowledge 
although not devoting himself to natural science, 
so it has become more or less incumbent on every / 
educated man to obtain some knowledge of Artjy^/ 
The pretension has thus become very counuon to 
pass as a Dilettante and Art-critic. 

a. If such forms of knowledjjc are really to be* 
recognised as learning or erudition in Art, it is 
manifest that they ought to be of manifold detail, 
and of wide extent For the fii'st requisite here, 
must be an exact acquaintance with the immense 
details of the individual works of Art, of ancient 
ami modern times. But of these works of Art, 
some have perished, and othei's belong to distant 
countries, so that the misfortune of circumstances 
has thus withdrawn them from direct examination. 
Further, every work of Art belongs. to its own age, 
to a certain people and to particular surroundings, 
and is connected with peculiar historical and other 
ideas and purposes. Hence erudition in Art demands 
great wealth of learning, of an historical atid very 
special kind. For, the individual nature of the work 
of Art refers to what is individual, and requires a 
speciality of knowledge in order to be understood 
and elucidated. Lastly, this erudition, like all other 
learning, needs not only memory for its acquire* 
ment, but also a keen imagination, to grasp the 
forms of the artistic products in all their various 
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features, and to retain them for clear comparison 
with other works of Art 

6. Within this moilo of regarding the Riihjoct, 
which is mainly historical, thorc arise variouH 
points of view which are put forward as iuijK)rtiuit 
in forming judgments on mattera of art. Such 
points of view, as in other sciences which have an 
empirical beginning, form, when separated nnd 
collected by themselves, so many general criteria 
and principles of judgment. In their widest formal 
generalisation, these ai*o the ' Theories * of the Arts. 
This is not the place to quote the literature of thin 
subject in detail ; and it may sulhce to refer to only 
a few of the writings of tluH chiss in the most 
general way. Looking to ancient times, we may 
note the * Poetics ' of Aristotle, whose theory of 
Tragedy is still of interest, the *Ays Poetiea* of 
Horace, and the writinc of Longinus *0n the 
Sublime.* These productions — the latter two more 
particularly — give us a general idea of the manner 
m which such theorising has been practised. The 
general definitions, formed bj' abstraction, were to 
be adopted as the precepts and niles according to 
whicli works of art were to be produccil, especially 
in times of the degeneracy of poetry and art. They 
were receipts for guidance in practice. But» in 
point of fact, these physicians of Art prescribed 
recipes for the healing of poetry which were even 
less certain than those prescribed by the pi'ofes- 
sional physicians for the restoration of health. 

I will only remark in reference to Theories of 
this kind that although they may contain much 
that is instructive in detail, j'ct their generalisa- 
tions were drawn from a very limited circle of 
works of ort These works were accepted as the 
genuinely beautiful examples of their class, although 
Uiey covered but a small section of the sphere of 
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ivrt. On the otlicr hand, thej definitions. <i:ivcn wore 
little more than trivial rcllcctions, which in their 
generality led to no settleuient of particular points, 
thouorh this is always the chief dilKculty. The 
Epistle of Horace, just rcferreil to, is full of such 
retlectlons, and it has thus become an everybody's 
book, but for that very reason it contains a ffvcat 
deal that amounts to nothing at all Such are the 
phrases, *(»H7ic' tullt ixtudum* and such like, which >^ js 
— like such practical maxims as 'Stay at home and '^ *^ 
follow an honest livelihood ' — are alf very well in 
their generality, but they are lacking in definite- 
ness, which is the main desideratmn in the sphere 
of action. Another prevailing interest that entered 
into this way of looking at art, lay not so much in 
the express purpose of directly etlbcting the pro- 
duction of geiuiino works, as in the intention to 
form the * Tiuste * and to educate the judgment in 
matters of art. In this connection may bo 
mentioned Homes * Elements of Criticism,* the 
writings of Battoux, and Kander s * Introduction 
to the Beautiful Sciences. As thus used, ^ Taste* 
regards the ordering and treatment, with' the ap- 
propriateness and finish, of what beloi?<'s to the out- 
ward appearance of a work of Art. \ ui'ther, thero 
were embodied in the principles of * Taste ' such 
views as belonged to the psychology of the time, 
and as had been gathered from empirical observa- 
tion of the faculties and powers of the mind. 
In particular, attention was given to the passions, as 
to tlieir probable gradations, their consequences and 
such like. But it will bo alwa)*s the case that every 
one will view u orks of art, or characters, actions and 
events, according to the measure of his own insight 
and feelings. And, moreover, as this cultivation of 
Taste only reached what was outward and common- 
place, and as its precepts were drawn from a com- 
paratively narrow circle of works of Art, and a 
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limited culture of the unclcrHtandin;; and 8oul, its 
range was insufficient, and it was incapable of 
appropriating inner c&sential truth, or of quickening 
the intellect to its apprehension. 

In general, such Theories proceed in the manner 
of the other non*philosopnical Sciences. The 
material which they subject to review, is accepted 
from observational perception as it is found pre- 
sented in experience. Then the further question 
comes up as to the character of this object of 
perception, when the need of more precise concep- 
tions emerges. These are suggested by the 
Gonditioas of the facts observed, and they are put 
forth in definitions. Here wo find ourselves upon 
uncertain ground whei*e everything is subject to 
controversy. At fii'st, it may appear that tlie 
Beautiful is quite a simple idea. But it is soon 
ascertained that several sides may bo discerned in 
it Tlien one theoriser emphasises one point, and 
another a different point ; or if the same points of 
view are under consideration, a conflict arises 
round the question as to which point of view is to 
be rcgardwl as the essential one, 

. In this regard, it is considered as a mode of 
scientific completeness, to quote and to criticise the 
various definitions given of the Beautiful. We 
will, however, not attempt to do tliis, cither from 
mere historical interest or in the historical complete- 
ness of an investigation into all the fine distinc- 
tions of these definitions. But, by way of illustration, 
we may refer to some of the recent and moi'e in- 
teresting ways of defining the subject, as they 
point more definitely at what really lies in the idea 
of the Beautiful. With this purpose in view, we 
may specially recall the definition of the Beautiful 
adopted by Goethe, as it is incorporated by Meyer 
in nis 'History of the Plastic Arts in Greece.* 
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Although Hirt is not named, his view is at the 
same time indicated in the context. 

Hirt, really one of the greatest Art-ci'itics of his 
time, has put forward his view in an essay on the • 
Beautiful of Art in the 'Horcn' (1797, Part 7). 
After speaking of the Beautiful in the different 
Arts, he states OS the result that the basis of a 
correct appreciation of the Beautiful in Art and of 
the cultivation of Taste, is the conception of what 
is 'characteristic/ The Beautiful, in particular, he ' 
defines as the ' Perfect, which is or can become an /V^V^^^A^- 
object of tlio eye, of the ear, or of the imagination.' ' 
The Perfect, 1k3 further defines as ' what corresponds 
to its end, that is, to what nature or art in the 
formation of the object, proposed as its final cause, 
in respect of its genus and species.' Hence, in order 
to form our judgment of beauty, attention must be 
directed as much as possible to tho individual 
marks which distinguish a thing. / For, these marks 
just constitute what is ' characteristic ' of it. By 
character, as a law of Art, he, accordingly^ undci'- 
stands ' that definite individuality by vwhich. forms, 
movement and gesture, mipn and expi-cssion, local 
coloui'ing, lic^ht and shade, chiaroscuro and pbsturc 
are distinguished ; and, in particular, as the proposed 
objects required them,'V This mode of defining is 
certainly more significant and suggestive than the 
carlierdefiniUons. If we ask,f urthcr, what 'the Char- 
acteristic ' as such is : then we find that it includes, 
first, a certain subject as that which is contained in 
the representation, whether it be a definite feeling, 
situation, event, action or individual thing ; and, 
secondly, the mode in which this subject is re- 
presented. To this mode of representation, tho 
art-law of the * Characteristic ' stands related, in so 
far as it demands that every particular in tho 
form of expression be subservient to tho definite 
indication of the subject, and act as an element in 
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expressing it The Abstract definition of the 
' Cliaracteristic ' thus points at design in the par- 
ticulars to accentuate the subject which they have 
to represent If we would illustrate this thought 
quite popularly, the definition which lies in it may 
be put as follows. In a dmnmtic work of art, for 
instance, an action constitutes the subject or content; 
and the Drama has to exhibit how this action takes 
place. Now, men do various sorts of things, — they 
converse with one another, they eat betimes, they 
sleep, they dress themselves, they talk alK)ut this 
and that, and so on. But all of this that does not 
stand immcfliatcly in ix'lation to the essential 
action as a proper constituent clement, has to be 
excluded fi*om the dramatic representation, so that 
there may remain nothing which is meaningless or 
without signification in reference to the action. In 
like manner, in the case of a picture, which lays 
hold of only one element of such an action, there 
are presented in the wide ramifications of the 
external world multitudes of circumstances, persons, 
positions, and other occurrences, which have no 
direct bearing upon that clement of the particular 
action and are not serviceable in the way of in- 
dicating its character. According to tlie definition 
of the 'Characteristic,* however, only that is to 
enter into the work of art which belongs to the 
proper manifestation and essential expression of 
its own special subject For, the artistic repre- 
sentation ought to shew nothing that is idle and 
superfluous. \ 

This is, on the whole, a very important definition, 
and it can be justified in certain relations. Never- 
theless, Meyer, in the work just mentioned, 
considers that this view passed without leaving a 
trace behind, and ho regards this as having been 
for the good of Art. I<or, otherwise, as he thinks, 
this idea would have probably led to what would 
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have been like ciiricaturc. This judgment, how- 
ever, is founded on a misunderstanding, in so far 
as it holds, that, in thus establishing the nature of 
the Beautiful, the object is to lay down rules for 
practice. But the Philosophy of Art does not y 
concern itself about the practical guidance of the »^ 
Artist ; it has to determine what the Beautiful, as 
such, is, and how it has been exhibited in works of 
art, without aiming at layhig down such rules. 
And, further, as regards the criticism of the 
definition itself, it is to be observed that Hirt in- 
cludes what is of the nature of caricature, in his 
/ view, for what is caricatured may bo ' charncter- 
istic/ ; On the other hand, it is to be admitted that 
in Caricature, a particular form of character is 
carried to excess, and there is, as it, were, a super- / 

abundance of the * chanictoristicl This super- / 
abundance, liowever, is not properly requisite for / 
exhibiting what is truly characteristic, but is an ;■ 

unbecoming exaggeration, by wliich what is I 

characteristic may become denaturalised. More- 
over, the manner of caricatui*e shews itself, further, 
as the characteristic expression of what is ugly,, 
which is certainly a form of distortion. The Ugly 
relates more definitely to the character of the 
.subject, so that it may be said that in the principle 
of the Characteristic, provision for the formal ex- 
pression of the Ugly, is fundamentally included. 
In general, however, Hirts definition gives no 
exact account of the essential nature of the 
Beautiful, nor of what is and is not ' characteristic ' 
in the 13eautiful of art. In these respects: it 
furnishes merely a particular definition, which, 
however, contains a certain amount of truth in 
itself, though in a purely abstract form. 

But the further question arises, as to what 
Meyer himself proposes and prefers, in contrast to 
Hirt's principle of Art In the main, he treats 
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only of the principle of Art as presented in the 
works of the ancients, but he treats them as 
exhibiting the nature of the Beautiful in general. 
He proceeds to speak of Mengs' and WinckcTmann's 
definition of the Ideal, and expresses himself to the 
effect that he will neither reject nor entirely 
accept their law of beauty. On the other hand, ho 
says he has no hesitation in adopting the view of 
. V, a certain enlightened judge of art, &s it is definitive 
^ and appears to solve the pit)bleni movQ correctly. 
Ho refers to Goethe. Goethe says, 'the highest 
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;v/ principle of the ancients was the Significant ; and 
3^ the highest result 6( a happy treatment, the 
Beautiful/ i If we examine closely what is con- 
tained in tiiis expression, we find in it two things : 
(1) the subject or idea represented, and (2) the 
form or manner of its representation. In a work 
of art, we begin with what is immediately presented 
to us, and then ask what is its meaning or 
subject. Tlie external appearance is not the whole 
y/ of the object in itself; there is besides something 
internal with a significance or meaning, by which 
the outward presentation is animated. The ex- 
f; temal appearance points to this as its soul. / An 

appearance which signifies something, does not ex- 
hibit itself and its external form merely, but some- 
thing more. ; A symbol, for instance, illustrates this 
relation; and a fable shows it still more clearly, 
where the moral or doctrine constitutes the signifi- 
cation. Nay, more, every word in a language has 
a meaning,^and does not exist merely for itself. . In 
like manner, the human eye, the face, ficsh, skin, and 
the whole form, let the spirit and soul appear through 
them ; and the signification is something more than 
what externally appears. In this way the work of 
1^ art has to be 'significant,' according to Goethe. 

Its signification is not to be exhausted by the mere 
appearance of the lines, curves, surfaces, depressions 
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or hollows in iho marble ; or of the colours, tones, 
words, or whatever other material may be em- 
ployed. These must unfold an inner life, feeling, 
soul, or spirit, which is called the ' signification ' of 
the work of art. 

With this doctrine regarding the ' signification ' 
of the work of Art, we do not, after all, advance 
much further ; nor is there much more said, than 
what was presented by Hirt's principle of the 
* Characteristic/ According to this view, we have 
as the Elements of the Beautiful an inner and an 
outer, — an inner idea or subject and an outer pre- 
sentation, which signifies and characterises that idea 
or subject. The inner appears in the outer, and 
thus presents itself for recognition, and the outer 
wholly points and refers to the inner. Into the 
further detail of this theory, however, we cannot 
enter here. 

c. This manner of theorising as well as the laying 
down of practical rules, which prevailed in Germany 
during the last century, was at last thrown aside 
by powerful influences. Chief among these was 
the rise of a truly vital poetry; and the right of 
genius, established by its works and its cfifectSi 
asserted itself against the pretentions of legal pro- 
scriptions and the broad curronts of shallow tiieories. 
On the basis of a genuine spiritual art, accompanied 
by a corresponding sympathy and penetration, 
there arose true receptivity and freedom of soul 
The great works of the modern world, of the 
Middle Ages, and of antiquity — including even the 
productions of ancient peoples hitherto unknown, 
such as those of India — were now truly recog- 
nised and enjoyed. Notwithstanding the strange- 
ness of these works, because of their ago and their 
foreign nationality, their essential ideas and sub- 
jects being common to all mankind, overcame the 
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f ^^imprcRsion of strangcncfls until it became n more 

' prejudice of theory to stamp them an pi*o<hictions 

of a l>ad or barbarian taste. This rcco<;nition 

generally, of works of art which lay l>oyond the 

>. circle and forms of the models which had funiiHhed 
I the basis of the abstrnct theories, led imtnedintely 
I to the recojifnition of Jlomavtic Art, as a special 
^ kind of art. It thu« became necessary to appre- 
hend the nature and idea of the Beautiful in a 
profoundcr way, than was possible acconling to 
the earlier theoricfl. And, along with this, came 
the fact that the speculative thought of the philo- 
- --sophy of the time penetrated more deeply into the 
nature and idea of the mind in itself, anfl thus found 
occasion, at the same time, to investigate the 
essential nature of Art in a deeper way. 

According to the advance thus gonemlly made, 

the mode of reflecting and theorising upon Art, 

which we have lx5cn considering, has now become 

antiquated both in principle and application. Only 

its learning, as connected with the history of Art, has 

retained a permanent value. And this value it 

will continue increasingly to maintain as, in consc- 

qucnco of the pi*ogi'ess in spiritual receptivencss, 

'.'tne circle of view has been widening on all sides. 

The function of this method consists ni the aesthetic 

» appreciation of particular works of art, with 

I knowledge of the historical circunistiinces externally 

I ' conditioning their production. This mode of apprc- 

• ciation, when made with sympathy an<l insight, 

and supported by historical information, is the 

only genuine method of penetrating into the whole 

. individuality of a work of art. Goethe, for ; 

instance, has written much in this way, about art 

'i and works of art. Merc theorising is not properly 

the object of such a mode of viewing art, although 

it may frequently make use of abstract principles 

and formulas, and may fall unconsciously into 
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them. Yet if these do not prevent the concretu 
productions from coming into sight, this mode of 
examination will furnish the empirical facts and 
observations necessary as a basis for a genuine 
Philosophy of Art, which cannot itself enter into 
particular historical circumstances in detail— So 
much, then, for the first mode of considering Art, 
which starts from the particular facts presented in 
experience. 

^. The second view is to be distinguished from^ 
the first as essentially its opposite. It proceeds by \ 
purely theoretical reflection, which strives out of |:\ 
itself, to apprehend the Beautiful as such, and to V\ 
fathom the depths of its essential Idea. i 

It is well known that Plato began in a pro- .^ 
founder way to make the ttcmand' on philosophical / 
reflection, that its objects should be comprehended / 
not in their particularity but in their universality, / '^ 
that is, in their genus, or as they exist essentially j 
in and for themselves.' Thus, ho asserted that what I 
is truly real, does not consist in iiidividtud * good* 
actions, * true * opinions, * beautiful * men or works 
of art, but in the Beautiful, the True, the Qood 
Itself. 'If, then, the Beautiful is to bo compre- 
hended in iti^ssenccandTbncc^^ 

done by conceiving it in thought. By this process 
tl^e— logica l and m etaphysical nature of the Idea 
in general, as well as the particular Idea of the 
BeavbtiftUy enters into the thinking consciousness. 
But this mode, of contemplating the Beautiful by 
itself in its Idea, tended from t he first to become a 
mere dbstra'ct~fonn"ofTCcrap^^^ ; and although 
Plato may stiirbe regardca as its founder and 
loader, this Platonic abstraction can no longer 
suffice, even for the "logical idea of ^the'^Bcauti^fr 
We must conceive this idea more profoundly -Mid 
more concretely^ Th e emptiness which clings to 

c 
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th e Platonic IJca, no longer satisfies the larger 
philosophical requii*einents of the speculative spirit 
of the present day. It is^ in<leoOr-t>Hi»- th a t w o 
must also start in the Plnlosophy^of Art fromtho 
Idea of the BcautifaCJ[)ut~it^s" liotrihcrcfofoTtrre^ 
cose that we must keep by.tlieabstraet form of the 
Platonic Idea which, in point of fact, was onjy.the 
Jbeginning of the true mode of philosophising, about 
the BeautifuL 

is. The true philosophical conception of the 
Beautiful — to indicate its nature in a preliminary 
way only — ^must contain the elements of the two 
extremes just indicated, but combined and har- 
monised into unity in itself. Only thus will the 
Beautiful be comprehended in its truth, and as it 
exists essentially in and for itself. - For, on the one 
side, in contrast to the sterility of a one-sided reflec- 
tion, it is fertile in pi*oductiveness out of itself, in so 
far as it has to unfold according to its own essential 
nature, into a whole constituted of particular 
determinations. This process of inner self- unfolding 
{ contains the necessity of the particularisations, as 
well as of their progression and transition into each 
other. ! And, on the other side, the particular forms 
io which the Idea thus unfolds itself, bear in them- 
selves the universality and essentiality of the 
involved Idea, and appear as its proper and special 
determinations. On both sides, tnis conception 
advances from the two modes of consideration above 
indicated. And it is only such a full complete con- 
ception that can lead to substantial, necessary and 
total Prindplea. 

nL-^DIYI8I0N OF BEAUTIFUL ART AS AN ORQAKIC 
WHOLE. 

We have to survey the Beautiful of Art, as it un- 
folds itself into a world of realised beauty, in the Arts 
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and thoir works. The substance of this world is 
the Beautiful. What is truly beautiful is the Ideal, 
which is spirituality embodied in fonn. More 
precisely, the Beautiful is the expression of the 
absolute Spirit, which is truth itself. This rej^ion 
of Divine truth as artistically presented to per- 
ception and feeling, forms the centre of the whole 
world of Art. It is a self-contained, free, divine 
formation which has completely appropriated the 
elements of external form as material, and which 
employs them only as the means of manifesting 
itself. 

Tl^e. Beautif ul de velops itself in its own world 
as an objectivTrcaTity, and thus becomes differen- 
tiated into the particular formations of its in- 
dividual aspects and constituents. It presents a 
centre andtwojfiatomca, unfolded in the contrast 
and distitnfCidA Of sp66T^ actual forms. One of the 
extremes which thus takes form repi*cscnts the 
stage of u nspiritual externality. It furnishes the 
mere natural surroundnig ot tue Divine. In this 
sphere, the p urely external representation has its 
spiritual purpose and idea outside of itself, and as 
such it receives and bears the form of the Beau- 
tiful. The other extreme represents the Divine as 
an inner and conscious recuisation of th e mind.- 
It o^HibTts'the sgtrje etlvjyL-jajJLUii^^ of the 

Divine in manifofd particular forms] Us subject 
is the Truth embodied as active and living, in 
the sense', ' soul and spirit "^of ilidividnals: — TIj q 
Beautifuris now no longer poured into external 
formations, but has returned trom externality into 
the inner consciousness of ^he individual mind. The 
Divine is thus realised, in distinction and contrast 
from the pure self-manifestation of the Divinity, as 
entering into that particularity which belongs 
to all Knowing, feeling, and perceiving in con- 
sciousness. In the analogous sphere of Religion, 
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with which Art in its highest stage stand!* in 
iminocliato connection^ we apprehend the .same 
"* distinctions, only in another fonn. In the religiuus 
sphere, the earthly natural life stands in its finite- 
ness on the one side, and then the individual mind 
- ■ makes God its object on the other. Thc...distinctioii^ 
of the obi cetivo and subjective co ntinues, until we 
finally jmvance to tjic 5lovoUol\ of^the. w 
assenibiy, with God living and moving in the 
religious con sciousne ss. Thone^U^i^eo^cacdiDtvl. ilis-_ 
tin€tibns in the sphere of Ileligion, appear also in 
the world of Art,Jj|is' parsing thrbugli their own 
ph>per development. 

Architecture. — The first of the particular Arts, 
with which, according to this principle of division, 
we have to begin as the external Art , is beautiful 
Architecture. Its task consists in working the ex- 
ternal inorganic nature into right form, that it may 
become related to mind as an artistic objective worlcl. 
Itwma terial is inorganic ma tter in its immediate cx- 
I tcrnality, as a mechanical inert mass. Ita-fonnscon- 

tinuo to be the for ms of inorganic nature^ arranged 
. accorcling to the inTcIIcctua] relations of Symmetry. 
/ But in such materitil andTTorins, the Ideal caniiot 
be realised as concrete living spirituality. The 
real object presented by Architecture continues in 
_ its externality, in contrast to and unpcrmcatcd by 
r the Idea. In other words, the work of art only 
\ .stands in an outward relation to the spiritual idea. 
1 I Hence it is that the fundamental typcrof • ATchitee-— 
I tur e is the_ s3/inbQttcaLfQ]CHLQL.Art / Architecture 
L''''*n>nly paves the way for a more adequate presenta- 
tion and embodiment of the Divine. It continues 
to struggle in the service of the Divine, with ex- 
ternal nature, in order to work it out of the jungle 
of finite entanglement and the deformity of accident - 
Thus it clears and levels a place for the Divinity, 
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shapes His external surroundings, and builds His 
temple as a space for inner ospiration and concen- 
tration upon the absolute objects of the spint. It 
bids an enclosure arise for the ingathering of the 
worshippers, and for their prot^tion from the 
threatening of the storm, from .the rain, the tem- 
pests and tlie wild beasts. And it thus reveals and 
makes manifest the spiritual tendency to self-con- 
centration in worsliip, in its artistic though external 
way. ' This signiiication it impresses more or less 
upon its material and forms, according as the nature 
ot the essential idea, in whoso service it labours, is 
more or less signiHcant, more or less deiinite, more 
or less profound, or as it is obscure or superficial in 
itself. In this bearing, it may even strive to go so 
far as to procure an adequate material art-form for 
the spiritual idea; but it then steps bevond its 
proper sphere, and passes over into the higher stage 
of Sculpture. Its proper limit lies in tlie rccog-, 
nition of tlie spiritual as an inner reality, in con- 
trast to its own external forms. It thus suggests 
the unseen life of the soul, as something ditierent 
from what is materially presented in out>vard 
extension. 

ScuLPTUUE. — By Architecture the inorganie^ 
world is purifcd, symmetrically arranged, and 
brought into relation with the spirit; and the 
temple of the God as the house of his worshippers, 
stands complete. Into this temple, the Divinity 
enters as the lightning-H ash of indiyiduality 
strikes into and penliieales the mert matcrmr 
mass. 'Thus does the in finite spiritual form, and 
not a mere outward connection. _pf_. sy nuneiry , 
concentrate "and" shape' the coi-poreal. This is the 
function of SrtTLTTUUE.— That inner spirituality, 
to which' 'ArchttcctTinris only able to point, is em- 
bodied by Sculpture in the sensible representation 
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of the external matter;' and the two aidca— the 

i jyi ritu al idea and thc^yfatefmTTqrm 

! .^' 'P onwgJ wiipi ' c^ ^ ^ that ne ither of thcin prc- 

j' ^'•^^ pgndfiiaitcsJ-JScUlptUIJ6-itoiO 

j i ^JornLuof Art as ite-,fundanicntal t ype. , In thisi 

,, sphere, every form of the sensible is also an 

^ ; : ex^cssioalxkLthci^rittiaL l^ce, there ifTlnq^ 

* fip intual su bject that, can be adequately represented 

'^ byBculpturc but may be made entirely X'iaiUc^n a 

\y c orresponding bodily form . /By Sculpture, the soul 

j 1 is represented, through the corporeal presentation, 

; ! as in its. own immediate unity and blessedness and 

1 ; repose. / The outward form is vitalised by the 

infusion of spiritual individuality. The external 

sensible material is no longer elaborated, as in 

j! Architecture, merely according to its mechanical 

' quality as an inert mass, nor m the forms of the 

, . .^ . inorganic world only, nor in entire indificrence to 

/CtTtbur. In Sculpture, nmtter is transKgurcd into 

^ ' y the ideal foims of the human body, and through the 

/^whole of its dimensions as filling space. In this 

latter relation, it is the function of Sculpture, in the 

bphere of Art, to be the means of enabling the 

^' inward and spiritual to obtain a manifestation of 

its eternal rest and essential self-sufficiency. The 

<s^, only external correspondence to the inner repose 

^ ^ and essential unity of the spiritual, must be found in 

A ' what has a ;Continuous being, in similar unity 

and repose. And this is Form, according to the 

abstract or general quality of space. \ The spiritual 

vV> - condition represented by Sculpture bein^ that of 

the spirit &s settled and composed, and not as 

distracted and dispersed in the manifold play of 

ilccidents and passions, the Artistic production does< 

not modify the external into endless varieties of 

appearance and qualities in detail. It seizes only 

upon the one side of extension in space, in all its 

dimensions, as the medium of its representations. 
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FouM OF Romantic Art. — Ajrdiiteciure^Jiaving 
reared the temple, and the hand of t he Sculpto i:, 
having set in the statue of the God, the Coirnnumty 
or congregation of worshippers now stands in 
presence of this perceptible torm of the divinity in 
the wide halls of his house. Here, then, in the 
woi'shjppinftJVsscmldy, is a spiritual reflection of 
tljirt sensibldiiinnge of^Divine existence. It is the 

iiiimity, which now becomes the determining prin- 
clplc of Art, both in its subjcctff~and in- its material. 
This consequently imparts particularisationVin- 
dividualisationynnd inwardness to the forms ot Art. 
The settl ed cssyntial unity of tlic Divine presented in 

^Sctflptiu'e, d ittcrcntiatcs and separates into a plural" 
it y of individualised souls. "whoso unity ia"i] Q 79"g<^'*^ 

' sensi ble but ideal. And so the Divine l>ecomcs the 
Imiig Spirit of the community, and is truly realised 
as a Spirit inoving hither and thither, and passing 
forth and returning to itself again. This inter- 
change between its own unity/and the realisation 
or it in the consciousness of thc/individualsyproocedH 
through the formal staores of Universwity/par- # 
ticuluvisation of what is involved in thoy universal / 
and reunion of the manifold particulaiii. In thi.*^ 
spiritual life of the community, the Divine is drawn I 
forth from the abstractness of its undisclosed 1 
identity with itself, as well as from its immediate [ 
embodiment and immersion in corporeal form, as I 
pj'csunted in Sculpture. I t is now raised into J 
spirituality-aadJinow.ledge,"jn the retleclmgTmrror 
ok* con sciousness, which is essent ially inward andl 
s iibjective. Thus a higher stage of spiritual lifd| 
is jittaincd;' and the SpiritViri "it&elf ' absolute, 
by this dmerentiation and division, appears at 
tl\^ sam e time as particular spirituality, or soul. 
And as iris^liOt tfrenOTlm*^Vanttcss*" repose of lh'6 
Divine in itself, but its being as in relation to 
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others, or its self-manifestation and appearin;^, 
that is now the main thing, the most manifold 
movement and activitv in liuman form, comes into 
play. The sphere of artistic representation now 
embtttccsthcrvariedlndlvidualityof human passion, 
action and event rand tho wide domain of human 
fcding^ivillingaiid failinfj iirpcncral-, furnishes its 
subjects. In accordance with the spiritual idea, the 
sensible material element of Art has, in like 
manner, to be particularised, and to become con- 
Tormable to the inward consciousness. Such 
material is presented in Colours, Tones, and 
Woi*ds as^mcre. designations of 'timer intUltlOHH afid 
y t STages. i W hen these are respectively used as the 
'materialsTor realising that spiritual idea which has 
to be represented, wo obtain the Arts of Painti ng, 
Music, and Poetry. Tlie scnsiblo niatcriaTapijchrs 

in these Arts, a s pirrXicularisc J and Idcalisrtl • 

tttroughont; and the matcnal, f ornix thus cumu'to 
co^rt'spohd h]6re closely to the spmtua l idras ' 
art lslltmll j itpitJtnted by th i m. " J ' ho spiritual 
meanifig — SSd tlHS SUlisiblu luutbrial, as thus 
connected, attain to a higher and more inward 
permeation than was possible in Architecture an<l 
Sculpture. This inwanl unity is at last fully 
realised in the sphere of consciousness. Un^f., in sn 
iar as fm^" pnd iniifcf.i\r immf. li^> ]]^^ rc pnrticulariscd. 
y^ andT dealis ed , it can only be brought about at U io 
«wrfficejALjJlyudiU tha. subjocty^>f - 

*^^'?^':prrRf^'^*^^"^'nn, un ^^^^ a^.Q£-direoi-intcTfusion 
MrtCl Tthe imme diate matef*iai of sense. 

Form and siibjecriietng* now both raised into the 
sphere of spiritual ideality. Symbolical Architecture 
and the classical Ideal of Sculpture are both left 
liehind. Hence the arts of Painting, Music, and 
Poetry, reccive^heir t3ye- fro in th6: i?<>m ffttrt<rfbrTn- 
otTift, whose modes of I'ormative exprcssioiTtliey 
are specially adapted to exhibit. These Arts con< 
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stituto a whole by themselves, because the romantic 
form is distinctively the most concrete and complete ^ 
in itself. The inner division of this tliird sphere ' 
of Art in its particular formations, has now to bo 
unfolded. 

Paimtino. — ^Tlie first Art of the higher romantic 
form, and the one which stands next to Sculpture, 
is Painting. It uses as the niatorial of its sub-_ 
jects and forms, the Visible as suclT7T)ut mrtici^^ / 

larised by' "diftcrcntifttroiiLTlnto ..the . visibility- oT ^^ 
Qqlour. Tl)e material of Architecture and Sculp- 
ture/is irkewiso visible and coloured; but in these 
Arts, the process of representation is not, as in 
Paintin;;^, confined to making the subject visible. 
In jPainting, light-m.its-:amplicityr-i«^)<^oment 
employed , and bci '^g *?pfiriali*'^^^ '" klurlf nojua im ifca 
opposite, auillnlumoi^ 

This subjectivised and idealised visiblencss of 
Art, presents an advan ce in^deal independence. 
It ho longer, requires either the out>Yard mecjianicaT 
distinctions^* of uias^lvc, .iacrOMtci;ialit>7 in 
Architecture, nor t he whole dimensions 01 sensible 
extension in space, as retained in Sculpture though 
concentrated into organic forms. The visiblencss 
and the process of visibilising objects in Painting, 
present more ideal distinctions in the particularity 
of colours ; and Art is thus so far liberated from 
the sensuous materiality of solid extension, and 
liipited only by the d imension of s urface. On the.^^ ^^' 
ofcl^^JL^si ^lci th osubjcct now obtains the wiHe sV'^ 
partic ularisatibn in detail." WTiatever may'bbTain^ 
pldcoTu the human bi east us feeling, representation 
or purpose, and whatever man is capable of shaping 
into action, all this in endless variety, may be taken 
as the subject of Painting. The whole range of 
individual things, from the highest ideas of the J 
mind down to the most individualised object or 
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;| ; nature, obtains a place. Even finite nature, in all 

- ^ its detail of scenery and appearances, may be 

.' i exhibited in Painting, if there bo only in the 

representation such allusion to any interest or 

i.. [ clement of the spiritual life as may ally it to 

"^j 1 human feeling and thought. 

I Music. — The second Art by which the i-omantic 

. , form is realised, and the one next to Painting, is 

! Music. Its Jtluacrial,.althQUgh_8tilLscQSU.QUs^ad- 

vanbe8Jto yet deeper consciousness and particular- 
isatlou.- -Tjie idealising of the innteriality of sense 
(rjr Music, proceeds upon recognition of the external 
i!' i outwardness of extcndiHl objects as separate from 

« jl ! each other in space. Painting still allows the whole 

!j: j appearance of extcndedness in objects to remain, 

^;t' t and intentionally simulates it in t))e artistic rcpre- 

■t\ sentatiou. It is the function of Al usic further to 

T ! ' ov ercome the cxtcniality of extended matter, and 

H : toTcleaiisc it into tlic inJividual unity, ot the ponit. 

^ " In tins relation a'pcnntls viewed as concretely and 

actively supersedin*; material extension, and as the 
concentration of the movement and quivering of 
J the inner parts of a material body within itself. 

'' ! Such beginning oi the idealisation of matter, appears 

, ' ' no longer as pictorial ideality in space, but as ideal 

I ! movement in time. It shows itself as Sound, or 

4 1 I more properly, as Tone ; and as such, it presents 

i ' - A negative supei*sedure of sensible extended ma* 

^ . teriality. Tlic aspect of visibility, has now become 

1 tmnsformed into that of audibility ; and Tone, as 
it were, releases the ideal element out of its con- 
finement in the material. This first form of in- 
^ . wai*dness and animation within matter, furnishes 

J ; corresponding material in the tonal forms, for the 

• ' still indefinite innerness and subjectivity of the 

I ; mind. Through the tones thus furnished, the soul 

i ! sounds forth and resounds the whole scale of its 
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feelings niul emotions. In thi.s respect, j ust' as ^^ 
Scnl pt ure is a cen tr*^ iM^f.wonii Arn1iifP(^t\ttCJtViuLtncLL ^X^ 
auTQe ctive romantic Arts, so does Music ap^ ain form y 
the centr e 7)F the K omantic ArtsuM yi who hV) U thus 
constiTules the point of transition, between the ox- 
tenikHl sensuousness of Painting ami the higher^ 
spi ritu nlity of Poetr y. | Like Arcliitectui^ Ahisic 
invoTvesT n"^^l»e contrast of tlic feelings and their 
inner potentiality, the intellectual relations of 
quantity and figurative co-ordination. 

PoETUY. — The third and most spir itual re pre* 
scntatioii of tjvcjromautic . f orm^of -^V rt^-is-J/oJitH y 
It.s characteristic peculiarity lies in the power with 
which it subjects the sensible element, to the sway 
of the mind and its imaginings. It thus completes 
the liberation of Art, begun by Painting and Music. 
The tone or spoken sound which is the ultimate 
material element of poetry, is no longer in this Art 
tlie pure direct sensation of tone as such. It now 
becomes a mere iflfjn which, while meaningless in 
itself, is used to represent definite mental iileas, 
and not mere shades and gradations of indeiinite^ 
feeling. The sound or tone tlius becomes articulated 
into words, whose function is to indicate cognitions 
and to designate thoughts. The negative point to 
which music advanced is developed into a completed 
definite point, appearing now as a spiritual point, 
or as an individual thing in consciousness. Ranging f 
from itself outwards, it can represent the infinite ! 
space of perception com bit ied with the time of tone. L 
B ut th is sensible eleinentj>j}^^^^ 
inime diatol}' one^Tth feeing, is no w se parate 
'^llJljIljLt.Luct from nie'jniieiCMwin con scimisnew», 
which the mind w*ithin itself determines into par* 
ticular images and representations. For the ox* 
pression of these, it now uses the forms of tone in 
words, but only as signs of thought which are 
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mcivnioglcss aiul empty of ihcinselvea. Such 

spokcu tones ninv Accorilingly bo regAiiIotl fu but 

lettci*s, the Audiblo liko tno visible bein^ hero 

lowered to a mere incticAtion of the spiritunl. 

Hence the specinl element of the representntiona of 

Poetry, is poeticAl inrnginAtion auiI i^ptritual 

intuitivcness;, aiul as this is so fAr common to aU 

the forms of Art, Poetry moves through thorn 

All Anil develops itself independently ni thoni. 

/Poairy-i»44»«A4W4»iuvcr!uUjVTt. It is*^the Artistic 

/ expression of the spirit, become free in itself And 

bound no longer to the externAl umteriAl of sense 

for its rcAJisAtion. It presents the mind as 

;' . expAtiAting in the inner space And inner time of 

y 1 ' spirituAl ideiis And feelings. But on this its highest 

' » : "tAge, Art now transcends itself. It loaves tiie 

artistic reconciliAtion of the spirit in the element of 

sense behind, And pAsses out of the Poetry of 

imagiuAtiou into the Prose of thinking. 

Such is the Division of the boAutiful Arts, viewed 
as An orgAuic wliole. It embrAces the oxtornal ar t 
>^ of Architecture, the objective nv^rm yculpture/ aiu r" 
file subjoctive arts \?f 1^1'"**"^* ! ^'"■^ir iv j ^^'l4 iy 
Many other divisions have l>con attempted ; for tlie 
work of art is so rich in aspects, that now one side 
and again another has been adopted in dividing the 
subject. — Thus, the sensible Material has been 
taken as the gi*ound of division. Architecture is 
then i*epresented as the crystallisAtion of matter in 
ArL\ Sculpture becomes the organic tigu ration of 
matter in the whole of its sensible dimensions in 
space. Painting is the art of the coloured surface 
and line.^ In Music, space contrActs into the self- 
filled point in time. ^ And, lAstly, in Poetry, the 
exteniAl mAterial is reduced to insigniticanco and 
deprived of all mere natural value. — Again, the 
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ilistinctions in Art Imvo Wen ivfjnnloil from the ] 
view-point of their general relations to 8paco and • / 
time And this alwtraet way of partienlarising tlio / 
works of art. may W pursned consistently in | 
reference to the specialities of the material. But I 
it cannot he siitisfactorily carried out as an ultimate I 
ground of division, since it originates in a higher [ 
unilerlying principle, to M'hich it nuist ho accord- J 
ingly reduced. 

ThivS higher Principle, as wo have s een, divides 
the forms of Art ihlo tTVe^MnlH)lK\\I. tluTntrissicatT 
aiTdlti Firo nY rmti O : Itiu i IIiJwmuiUhIj Ihcunivn^nl 
cdfislU\ient" elements of the Idea of Beaiit y.'^ts 
relation to the several^ Arts Tn ITToir coiTcrete 
formations, is such that these Art^ constitute tho 
subsistence of the forms of Art in the real world. 
Symbolical Art attains its most proportionate 
reality and it« ijreatest application in Architecture 
where it rules m conforuuty with its whole idea, 
and is not as yet reduced to a sort of inorganic nature 
accompanying another art^ The Classical form of 
Art is Sculpture, in which it is presented in full 
completeness and reality, while it adopts Architec- 
ture only as an encircling ami enclosing forui, but 
cannot yet attain to the absolute expression of Paint- 
ing and Music. The Uomantic form of Art obtains 
the mastery of expression in Painting and Music and 
above all in Poetical Representation, in which forms . 
Art becomes imlependent * and absolute. Poetry ^1 
the highest of the Arts, is capable of expressing all 
the forms of the Beautiful ; and it ranges over 
them all, because its pi\)pev element is the artistic 
phantasy, and phantasy is necessary for every \ 
pixxluction of Beauty to whatever form it maj^ 
belong. \ 

What the several Arts, by their very nature, 
realise in the individual works of art, is tho universal 
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foniiK of the idea of Beauty as it unfolils itself in 
time. Ah the external realisation of this idea, there 
arises the wide Pantheon of Art, whose architect 
and builder is the spiritual life of the Beautiful 
.becoming conscious of itself in the nund of man. 
jBut the completion of this world of Beauty can 
tonly be achieved in human history, througli a de- 
Vclopment of thousands of years. ^ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 

INTRODUCTION. 

.eSTUETICS IN GENERAL. 

iEsTHETiCvS is the science of the Beautiful. The 
Beautiful is the rcprcscntatiou of the Ideal, that is 
of ti spiritual idea in a sensible, individual form. 
Art has for its object the production and realisation 
of the Beautiful, and the Philosophy of Art has to 
examine and explain the conditions of this process 
in relation to the highest objects and ends of 
human thought. The Beautiful exhibits in one 
of its spiritual manifestations the same eternal 
and absolute Being, which is also philosophically 
apprehended as the True and the Good. In an 
absolute system of thought, the Divine is idealised 
in its essential ideas, through their successive stages 
of manifestation in Art, Religion, and Philosophy, 
It is in the spirit of such a system that the forms 
of the Beautiful in Art are to be here reviewed. 
And, at the outset, it is necessary to refer to certain 
preliminary points by way of introduction. 

1. Thei'o are varieties in the forms of the 
Beautiful, and differences in the Arts that exhibit 
it in objects. These arise partly from the nature 
of the Ideal itself, and partly from the material 
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in which it is represented. TIio nature or subject 
of the Ideal is the first distinction that has to bo 
considered, as it determines the inner idea or 
essential contents of the work of Art. Works of 
Art may bo i^egarded os subjective, objective, or 
absolute, in the decree of the completeness and 
perfection with which they embody ami contain 
their inherent or informing idea. — Subjective works 
of Art include all forms of the Beautiful exhibited 
in useful or industrial products. In these the 
beautiful idea or content is entirely limited, sub- 
sidiary, and finite, appearing merely m the external 
' design and beautiful form of a common object, which 
serves as a means for the satisfaction of human 
wants. The end or final cause of such a work of 
Art, is confined to the mind of the individual as 
standing in a practical, utilitilrian relation to the 
object. — In the objective work of Art — as repre- 
sented by Music — the idea, as embodied in the 
sound or tone, is dependent upon the object, to 
which the mind stands essentially in a theoretical, 
contemplative relation. Here the inherent idea of 
i I the Beautiful, which of itself is infinite, is so far as 

j i possible, completely poured or transfused into the 

• j objective medium or vehicle, and the mind of the 

I j Artist or Beholder is only tlie form of activity by 

; j which the Ideal is unfolded or in which it is > 

i 1 reproduced. — ^The absolute work of Art, which is ^ 

I ! the highest of all, is that in which the individual 

! I mind, although finite, rising to the consciousness 

I I . of the infinite within itself, at once receives theoreti- 

j cally into itself the whole ideal content of the 

' ! Beautiful, as presented in the objective work of 

I I Art, and at the same time again reproduces it out of 

I I itself. The mind thus becomes one with the active, 

; living power and idea of the Beautiful. This is the 

' highest stage and condition of mind attainable in 

Art. It is the absolute and perfect union of • 

j 
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practical design and ilicorctical contemplation, as 
realised in the spiritual ci*eations of poetry, the 
highest of the Arts. It thus combines in principle 
and essence the lower utilitarian and objective forms. 
The work of Ai*t, as such, furnishes the highest and 
purest pleasure, involving as it does a perfect 
activity realising its own end, and bringing with it 
the repose of the spirit in theoretical contemplation. 

2. A further distinction in the Beautiful, rests 
upon the relation of the embodied ideal or spiritual 
idea to the material in which it is represented. 
Here the differences are determined by the pre- 
dominance of the one or the other of the two sides ; 
or by their being in equal proportion, so that there 
is a relation of equality and balance between them. 
In connection with this second distinction of the 
Beautiful, we have the historical development of 
Art, and this unfolds the different forms of Art. — 
Fii-st, the work of Art appears in a purely external 
and direct form, — the Beautiful being exhibited 
mainly in material objects. The thou£;ht or 
subjective ideal is, indeed, present ; but it is in a 
manner sunk in the material, and is often exhibited 
only as an. ornamentation on the form of the object. 
This appears especially in the symbolical work of 
art, in which the object is merely a symbol which 
more or less veils tlie thought it represents. This 
form of Art is mostly peculiar to the East. — 
Secondly, there comes the Greek form of art, which 
is characterised as the classical, from the beautiful 
proportion and harmony which it presents of 
thought and material, of matter and form. Here 
the beautiful idea controls the form of the material, 
and is not controlled by it as in the East, — the 
matter in its purity of form serving only to exhibit 
the Beautiful. And, thirdly, the romantic Art of 
the more modem world, is at once the highest form 
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of Art and the beginning of it» dissolution. Tlio 
Beautiful appears nero as striving to unfold itself 
out of the Hmits of the material, and to transcend 
them, in order to realise itself in the abiding 
supremacy of the inner self-coasciousness, whereby 
it passes from the form of intellectual perception 
into that of higher spiritual apprehension. 

3. The last distinction in the Beautiful, regards 
the nature of the Material. In this connection, the 
movement of progress shews the material becoming 
always more idealised, and thus becoming always 
more proportionate to the form or ideal. This gives 
the dtfferent Arts, which constitute the objective 
division of ^Esthetics. The material of the Arts, in 
order to be perceivable and intelligible, is taken from 
Nature, which, however, in its character, always 
iipproaches nearer to the nature of the spiritual. 
The first material of the Beautiful in art is matter 
as given in space, with its physical dimensions, 
and this is transformed by tlie formative Plasties 
Arts. Above this external material in space, there is 
another of a more subjective kind in time, namely, 
sound or tone, which is produced by the vibrations 
of matter. Tliis gives rise to Music, or Art in tone, 
which is realised by sensation rather than by 
perception. Lastly, we have a special subjective 
material in the representative imagination, which 
possesses the objectivity of space in the form of the 
mental representation, and wiiich furnishes material 
for Poetry as Art in Speech. Tliis third division of 
the Beautiful of Art, is not to be viewed as entirely 
apart and separate from the other two ; but is rather 
to be regarded as the supreme form of Art, and as 
; t > having Uie others involved in it. 

i ; I j . The various Art«! — the so-called Fine Arts— as 

I I j I producing and realising the Beautiful, may thus bo 

;| i { divided into Formative Art, Music, and Poetry, as the 
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speaking art The higher arts involve the lower 
and arise out of them. Formative Art, in its first 
stage of Architecture, sprang from the subjective 
need of a habitation ; tlien came Sculpture and 
Painting. The term Plastic Art, though usually 
restricted to Sculpture, the central Formative Art, 
may be extended generally to indicate the fi<nirative 
character of this whole group of Arts. Music, as 
developed in singing and theatrical representa* 
tion, implies these formative arts, and in its de- 
veloped forms it also involves the elements of the . 
higher work of art — the absolute, speaking art. 
Poetry. These individual Arts have had a historical 
development in the various formations and products 
of art, which have so far survived the process of 
the post, and remain for contemplation. Plastic 
Art shone conspicuously in the first of its three 
stages as Arddtecttire, especially in the East ; in its 
second stage, as SctUjyture, in Greece ; and in its 
third stage, as Paint%v{jf, in Christendom. Music 
has also celebrated its highest triumphs in Christian 
countries. Poetry, as the speaking art, belongs to 
all countries and to all times. 
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I— FORMATIVE ART. 

Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. 

FofUfATiVE, plastical or figurative Art presents the 
ideal in space to the eye. It takes as its nasis the ex- 
tended matter of nature with its three dimensions in 
space^and thus makes the sensible material the bearer 
{ j ! or vehicle of the spiritual form which appeara in it 

i j I AS the Beautiful. This relation of matter and form 
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is variously exhibited bv the plastical arts in their 

[ - particular products. When the matter of the ivork 

j of art so predominates that the form only appears 

I as an external adornment of it, we have Architecture 

which is pre-eminently the symbolical mode of 

plastical art. When with the three dimensions of 

space still retained, the 'form rises into equilibrium 

with the matter so that they arc in equal proportion 

in the work of art, the Plastic production becomes 

Sculpture, and is classical. Finally, when the form 

attains to such supremacy over the material that it 

obtains a spiritual preponderance over the matter 

employed and reduces it to a surface of two dimen- 

; j t sions, plastical art becomes romantic in Painting. 

1 1 ! I. — ^Architecture. 

I ; r - ■ 

! I ! Architecture begins at the point where the 

' I I ; artistic effort which has been subserving the 

; I ' . practical wants, passes into the objective work of 
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art, and exhibits a frco ideal. At the outset, the 
Architectural idea was satisfied with furnishing 
a protected and protecting roof, as a shelter from 
the inclemencies of the weather. And as wood was 
the most convenient material available for this 

Eurpose, all Architecture started with the wooden 
uilding. Gradually the Art advanced from this 
formal subserviency to mere wants, and it became 
independent, but under the inherent limitation of 
not possessing the power to exhibit the Ideal in a 
spiritual manner in itself. On account of the 
preponderance of matter in its proper works of art, 
Architecture can only attain to a production of the 
Beautiful in the external form of the regularity or 
symmetry of its object, or to a representation of the 
Sublime in the control of a material mass. At its 
highest it seeks the aid of Sculpture, and even makes 
use of Painting, in order to reduce the massiveness 
of its material to the form renuired for receiving an 
ideal figure, or to adapt it for holding a devout 
assembly of worshippers. Architecture, as a whole, 
passes through three stages or forms of Art. Ill 
the East, it is symbolical ; in Greece, it is classical ; 
and in Chiustcndom, it is romantic. 

A. — SYMBOLICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The Oriental Architecture extends to Babylon 
and India, but it is mainly Egyptian. Originally, 
and in the rudest times, it furnished dwellings for 
the living in subterranean excavations. In Egypt, 
it came to provide not only for the housing of the 
living but also of the dead. The pyramids contain 
the tombs of the Kings and of sacred animals ; 
and their passages indicate the migrations of the 
soul after death. The Egyptian temples likewise 
enclosed the abode of their divinity. But these 
abodes were mere apartments vanishing into 
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insigniiicanco, when compai-cd with the extra- 
ordinary vastncss of the whole buildings. Thus 
the temple while containing the chamber of the 
god, did not lose the characteristic of independence, 
for apart from this destination, it was surrounded 
with great rows of pillars and sphixcs leading up to 
it Its symbolical character was shewn, however, 
in the enormous labour required to obtain the 
mastery over the material, indicating the struggle 
of the spirit to develop itself out of and above the 
material world. Tliis Symbolism is still more ex- 
pressly embodied in the windings of the Labyrinth, 
which represent the courses of the stars. The same 
is seen in the seven squares upon which the tower 
of Belus rested, and in the seven circular walls 
enclosing the sun-tawer at Ecbatana, in both of 
which structures may be clearly recognised an 
indication of the ancient number of the planets. 
Again the obelisks or memnonic pillars, are symbols 
of the rays of the sun. The buildings at Fcrscpolis, 
in like manner, were symbols of the centre of the 
Good, outwards from which the Kingdom of Light 
spread to a wide circumference over all the peoples, 
further, the Indian temples with the Lingam, are 
symbols of the reproductive power of nature. Tlie 
tower of Babel, according to the Jewish myth, was 
the symbol of the gathering of the whole human 
race in one, with one language. Finally, we may 

Crceive in the Muhammedan mosques with their 
reness and absence of sensuous ornament, a 
symbol of the abstract thought which is represented 
as the Absolute. 

B. — CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

In the Classical Architecture, the process of build- 
ing^ is again restored to the origimu purpose from 
which it started, namely, that of subserving and 
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mini-stcnnj; to practical wonts. But whilo the 
Symbolical Architecture struggled out of the service 
of lower finite wants, in order to attain to complete 
independence, the Classical Architecture combined 
such service with the freedom which is proper to 
the Beautiful. In the classic form, beauty is not 
infused merely into the imago of the divinity to 
which the temple serves as a dwelling, but is 
shed over the temple itself, whereas the character- 
istics of beauty are wanting both in the Egyptian 
idol and its dwelling-place, both of them being 
distorted and confused. In Greece, on the other 
hand — according to the judgment of Herodotus — 
we have, in place of the gigantic and sublime, the 
relatively small and fair. Moreover, the beauty of 
the Grecian temple, notwithstanding its subservient 
character, was of such a kind that it could have no 
peculiar contents in it, such as the symbolical 
structures with all their sublimity always possessed. 
Its beauty consisted in its external form, which ex- 
hibited a rhythmic harmony and regular proportion 
throughout, and which appeared most distinctly in 
straight lines and right angles. The Greek temples 
were regular oblongs, most of them half as broad 
as they were long. The shrine of the god,* was, 
enclosed by anterior and posterior courts or 
porticos. Around this inner sanctuary was a wall, 
and OS a wider enclosure, there was a colonnade or 
peristyle of pillars, or sometimes there was this 
alone. To enclose, to support, or to be supported, 
were the three auxiliary modes in which the Classical 
Architecture showed itself as ministering to the 
Divine. 

The Column, as the supporting element, is evolved, 
like the trunk of a tree, from the or^cuiic world ; 
but in the West it does not approach the vegetable 
form so closely as in the East In Greece, it found 
its complete development as a means of support, and 
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did not continao to rctftin the characteristic of an 
independent organism. It became circular in form, 
because the circle is the simplest of the lines enclosed 
in itself. The organic element appeared in growth 
only in omamenttil embellishment on the Capital. 
The old Etrurian or Tuscan Column is the crudesti 
appearing, as it does, without any base, and growing, 
as it were, directly out of the ground. The orders 
known m the Doric, the Ionian and the Corinthian, 
are distinguished by their relatively greater slininess, 
and by the distance of the separate pillara, as well 
as by the fluting or channelling and the increasing 
development in detail of the base and of the capital, 
from the plain moulding of the convex coil or ovolo 
to the floral decorations. By this development, the 
column appears with a proper beginning and ending, 
and an a whole complete in itself. It supports the 
Architrave or principal beam. The Architrave 
while being supported, again supports other 
parts, namely, the frieze, the pediments, and 
the roof; and this supporting relation is made 
manifest in the protruding frieze by the Triglyphs 
or arabesqued heads of the cross-beams, with the 
Metopes lying between them. The lloof liasgener- 
•ally two sides meeting above in an obtuse angle, 
and thus signifying that there is nothing more to be 
supported, which would not have been apparent, 
had it been flat. 

The Roman Architecture with its arches and 
curvatures, formed the transition to the Christian 
Architecture. In the Pantheon, the central 
sanctuarjr of the baths of Agrippa, it presents 
the transition to the utilitarian Architecture that 
ministers to limited ends, as it appears in amphi- 
theatres, theatres, country villas with parks, etc 
The Greek theatres, on the other hand, were 
ori^nally temples, in which theatrical represen- 
tations were produced at the festivals of Bacchus. 
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TIio gnnics in tho circus and elscwhorc ot Homo, 
had also originally a connection with tho worship 
of tho Manes, as shown by the sacrifices oflfered to 
the Dead. 

C. — ROMANTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By the Romantic Architecture, is meant the 
RO-culled Gothic or Christian Architecture of the 
Middle Ages. It combines the desi^ and utility of 
the Greek Architecture, with the independence of 
the Oriental It does not minister so directly to 
the housing of the Divine as floes the Classical 
Architecture. But while producing an entirely 
enclosed building, as a Cathedral or Church, it may 
include within it a sacred picturp, that the assembly 
of worshippers may rise through their spiritual 
concentration before it to the Infinite. Tho 
devotional spirit of the congregation thus detennines 
the form of the church as tho house of God, which 
is no longer limited, like the Greek temple, merely 
for the reception of an . image, but requires larger 
room as the gathering-place of the believers for 
worship. And in this, notwithstanding the re* 
sistance of the material masses, it represents the 
effort of the spirit to pass beyond extended matter 
and to rise above the finite. 

The means employed to overcome and control 
these material masses, are mainly three.^ In the 
first place, an infinite variety of small Oimamenta* 
tions — generally of organic forms— »-are added to 
fill up the vast surfaces of the walls; and thus 
their huge dimensions to some extent disappear. 
Again, the S2nre8 towering into the infinite ot tho 
heavens above, by their appearance of striving 
upwards, further aid to overcome the mere massive- 
ness of the earthly material. The extraordinary 
vastness of the design of theso magnificent works, 
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explains the fact that so many of them have re- 
mained unfinished. Even the Strassburg Cathedral 
wants one of its towers, and the Catliedral of 
Cologne has only of late been completed by the 
devotees of romantic art • The thii*d means 
employed, is the multiplication of smaller pillars or 
shfUts branching out of the main columns and 
growing heavenwards, by which the shadowy 
dimness and awe of the old German forests, are 
reflected in a chiatx>scuro, which is further 
heightened by the stained glass windows. The 
solemnity and sublimity thus produced, stir the soul 
and lead it, in the devotional spirit of our fore* 
fathers, to apprehend the Supersensible. 

While the Greek colonnades which ran round 
the temple, maintained their relation to the outer 
world, the Gothic columns and pillara were trans* 
ferred to the interior of the building, on account of 
its idea of seclusion from the surrounding world. 
The principal interior pillars thus formed and sur- 
rounded the Nave^ the CItoir, and the Aisles, The 
central nave or bedy of the church with the cross- 
wings, imitate the cross, the chief symbol of 
Christianity. The inner form of the building, 
which is the most important part, only appears 
generally through the external outlines which are 
subservient to it, whereas in the Greek temple, the 
^ outward side is artistically the main object. 

1 1 Through the pointecl Gothic arch of the Christian 

Churches, the function of support in the Greek 
system — also shown in the round Roman arch— - 

;| ' l)ecomes much less noticeable. Everything is now 

' free, as indicated in the ascending and aspiring out- 
lines, in the springing and shooting upwards of the 
parts, and in the convergence of the whole in the 
highest point above. The transition from the 

! ' Roman to the Gothic Architecture, was formed by 

the Basilica, the Byzantine Rotunda, and the 

•J 
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horsc-shoo Arch of the Arabians* Since the close 
of the Middle A^cs, and in modern times, we have 
a mixture of all the styles, from the time of 
Michael Angclo, who, in St Peter's at RomCi set 
the rotunda of the Pantheon, as a dome, on the 
Byzantine Basilica. 

II. — Sculpture. 

Tlie art of the Sculptor embodies the spiritual 
idea in the work of art as its whole ideal essence, 
and not merely as an external veiling or decoration.^ 
The spiritual design entirelv determines and per- 
vades the material object. This design is, therefore, 
derived from the organic products of nature, and, 
more particularly from that body in which the 
spirit directly dwells. The human body is the 
highest organism, and the one in whose form the 
universal spirit has now its adequate sensible^ 
expression. Tlie classical ideal is represented in / 
the form of the human body as expressing the 
indwelling spirit. Its direct representation is, 
thus, the main thing in'' Sculpture; whereas in 
Architecture the symbolical character is still 
predominant. But as the QreckL art was csscnt* 
lally classical, Sculptui*e attained its highest 
development in Greece, while the Symbolical and 
Christian Sculpture are related to it only as a 
precursor and an ofllshoot. What is accidental and 
variable in the expression of the face, as in the 
play of the features, as well as the mei'e subjectivity 
of the emotions, are excluded from the classical 
Ideal. Only the universal characteristics of the 
spirit so far as present, and in the individual, are 
represented. The highest object of Sculpture is, 
therefore, one of those universal characteristics 
which may be embodied permanently in a single 
statue, as representing the undisturbed repose of 
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the Divine. But the individual statue may also 
advance to the representation of action. This liolds 
still more of the Givup, which may i-eprcsent the 
human in any varietjr of action and even inchide 
! the lower animals. Finally, in the form of Beliefs, 

; I j Sculpture begins to approach to Painting, and the 

third dimension shrinks into compai'ative insignific- 
ance. Sculpture thus becomes a means for tlie 
realisation of the ends of Architecture, in its 
application to the ornamentation of temples, as on 
the external pediments, friezes and walls. It may 
even be useu for the decoration of useful and 
private works of art, as seen, for example, on the 
sarcophagus. 

A.— ORIENTAL SCULPTURE. 

Tlie Egyptian images of the deities remained 
stationary, without development or progress, so that 
the same types were maintained for thousands of 
years. They were wanting in freedom of movement 
and individualisation of the Ideal. Modifications 
of situations and actions, were left unrepresented by 
them. The arms and legs lie close to the body, and 
the head is lacking in the. expression of spirituality. 
The symbolism appears in the manner in which the 
human head struggles out of the animal form, 
as in the Sphinx ; or, commonly, a human form 
has still an animal head. The veiled figure at 
Sais is, in like manner, a symbol of that 
spiritual knowledge which is not yet openly 
disclosed. Hegel sees in Isis, with the Horus upon 
her bosom, not the true expression of the feeling of 
maternal love, but the sensible sign of passionless 
thought The striving of the spirit to rise above 
the natural, is but imperfectly compensated by the 
colossal size of the statues, or by unlovely dis* 
tortions of nature, as when Isis is represented with 
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A thousAiiil breasts as the symbol of fertility. 
Representations of imlividual life arc also presented 
by the Oriental Sculpture, but they appear mostly 
in the form of particular details of action, as in the 
beautifully preserved Ixca reliefs from Assyria in 
the British Museum, where cnmpai<;;ns, royal hunts, 
etc., alternate with figures of lish-dcities and such 
like. 

B. — GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURES. 

In contrast to the stationar}' character of the 
Oriental Sculpture, the Classical Sculpture passes 
throucjh a development. Thus wo see on the 
Etrurian vessels, an overflowino though merely 
sensuous animation in the figures, which often 
posses into portraiture with prosaic details. 
On the other hand, the works of art from 
Acgina, which represent the struggle before Troy, 
with the figures of Achilles, Ajax, Hector, and 
others, show reproductions of the body that are i 

very faithful to nature. Tlie heads, however, j 

which recall the Egyptian manner, are not individ- 
ualised, and the attitudes of the warriors are 
angular, stiff and cold. 

The ideal Sculpture of the Greeks rose to the 
highest in the pure forms of the gods, which, | 

without disturbmg situations, represented such j 

universal moral charact'Crs as Zeus, the father of f 

the gods, Apollo, the leader of the Muses, Aphrodite, ^ 
the goddess of love, and Athene the warlike ; , ( 

goddess of wisdom. These presented permanent^ ; I 

fixed types determined by their spiritual character,, 
and yet they left the artist room enough for\ 
individual creations of his own. Thus, to take an j/ 
example, the Venus-idea traversed five stages, j 
First, she is represented as Anadyomene, just 1. 
emerged from the sea, with moist hair, of which we i 
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I have a Greek specimen in the Venu« of the Albani 

'• \ palace. Then follows the Veniis Bathinf^, with ajar 

^1 of ointment, as in the Masks of the Vatican cabinet. 

/ ; • Thirdly, she appears as Venus Urania, in the form 

' \ of a virgin who has just stepped out of the bath, of 

, j \ which we have the celebrated example of the 

' J Venus de Medicis at Florence, the highest perfection 

'^y\ of the ideal. To this stage also belonged the 

'I draped form of Cos by Praxiteles. Fourthly, wo 

» ' ; have the Venus Victrix at Naples, and at Pans the 

■': I '. Venus of Milo conquering Mars by love. And 

lastly, there was the Venus Vulgivaga as in the 

Capitolinc figure found in the Suburra at Home, &s 

. • ^ ; also the Venus Kallipygos. 

;,. ; The Material of the sculptural work of art, nasses 

,'. ; from black or rcil stone in Effypt, through the 

•[ . , gold and ivory of Phidias, to white marble as the 

:' I pciTcptible element which, fixjui its pure relation 

; ji ; to light, con-esponds most closely to the nature of 

. |j : the spirit. The Greeks, however, often painted the 

marble, and put precious stones in the cavities of 
the eyes. Yet even then, the look always remained 
stiff and did not become soul-like. The beauty of the 
Ideal appears in classical Sculpture, specially in the 
; I rcprescntaiion of the sensible form of the body. 

, j Groups, Situations, Actions, Bns-reliofs, also ap- 

pear in the Classical Sculpture, but without stepping 
l)eyond certain limits, since they express only what 
is universal in the particular spiritual idea repre- 
sented. Thus in the Niobe group at Florence, even 
• i the mother's agony and the children's defiance of 

the slaughtering gods, exhibit only what is ideal 
i and universal. In like manner, the birth of 

Minerva, on one of the pediments of the Parthenon, 
represents only the universal outline of the 
Athenian histoiy, from the rising courser of the 
dawn, to the evening of its greatness, as indicated 
i ' in the descending courser of the sunset The con- 
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riict of the Athenians and Ccntaura on the Metopes, 
further shows us the victory of the spirit over the 
naturnl, the barbarinn. Finally on tlio bas-reliefs 
on the interior of the Parthenon, wo sec the general 
life of Athens, as it is presenteil to us with its 
many-sided activity in the pix)cession of the 
Panathenaeuni. 

In the lioman Sculpture, on the other hand, the 
Ideal falls more and more into the backgro%ind. 
Thus in the many statues of the Emperoi*s, the 
interest of mere portraiture predominates. The 
world-pain of Rome, as exhibited in the group of 
the Laokoon, which was produced in the age of 
Nero, is in strong contrast to the ideal pain of 
the Niobo. The Farnoso Bull, which belongs to 
the later Greek art of the Rhodian School, repre- 
sents an action which is quite unideal in itself, — the 
jealousy and revenge of a woman directed against 
the mistress of her husband. 

C. — CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

The Romantic Sculpture goes further than the 
Classical, and as far as the material allows, in the 
representation of the inner states of the spirit and 
individual particularisation in detail. In the 
religious sphere, we see an example of this in 
Michael Angelo's Mary lamenting over the dead 
Christ on her bosom, in St Peter's ; and again in the 
remarkable Boromeo skinned figure at Milan. The 
whole of the Christian history is thus represented in 
wood, marble and metal ; but, for the most part, only 
in ornamentations of Architecture, as in niches, on 
fonts and such like. To the same categdify belong 
the thousands of statues on the towers of the Milan 
Cathedral, the recumbent figures on tombs and similar 
subjects. Our present sculpture cither imitates the 
Greek, as in the Venus of Canova and Danneker's 
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Ariadne; or it is engaged in portraiture, as in 
busts. Almost more than in Greece, it is made 
subservient to the commemoration of political and 
religious events, in numerous monuments, such as 
the Luther monument at Wonns by Ritschl. 
-—The highest artistic representation of the spirit as 
in the depths of its inner consciousness, is, however, 
only attained in the three last arts, Painting, 
Music and Poetry, which we may call by pre- 
eminence, the Romantic Arts. Painting, laying 
aside the third dimension, takes only a surface 
as material for its representations ; Music entirely 
escapes from the limitation of space, and Poetry as 
the universal art of all interests and times, is not 
confined even within the bounds of these lower 
romantic forms. 



III. — ^Painting. 



:, f.. 



Painting pix)cceds upon apprehension of the 
absolute, as mind or subjectivity, but it is still 
defective in its expression, in so far as the subject 
appears in sensible fonn. And this holds both of 
the infinite Divine subject, and of the finite 
human subject The picture, however, is not 
limited in its sensible side, like the Greek statue, 
to the mere outward beauty of the human form, 
which is only an objective expression of the mind. 
The expression now becomes of a subjective 
nature, shewing itself, on the one hand, in actions 
with the individualisation of character and of 
situation, as well as breadth of grouping, and, on 
the other, in the features as displaying inwardness 
of feeling and depth of soul in the animated look 
of the eye, etc 

As everything cannot be here embodied in the 
mere sensible form, the spirit is suggested in 
the midst of this external appearance as an in- 
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tcrnal power which finds in the external form 
onl]^ the means of its manifestation. IViintinc' 
begins, in this way, to pass beyond the bounds of 
figurative art, as not merely exhibiting the spirit, 
in a beautiful appearance, but as also indicating its 
inner, essential uatui*c. 

Hence the material of Painting is of a more 
purely ideal kind. This is colour which strives to 
imitate the relations of the third dimension of space 
upon only one surface, on which other surfaces are 
indicated in perspective by means of li^ht' and 
shade and the mere drawing of lines. The Clunese 
Painting which knows no perspective, can, therefore 
hardly bo regarded as painting ; and the same may 
bo said of the encaustic painting of the Greeks 
which still retains the third dimension. While 
Painting, on account of its pradominating sub- 
jectivity, is eminently romantic m general character, 
yet taken in its development as a whole, it pi*esents 
the three successive forms of symbolical, classical 
and romantic art, in the Byzantine, Italian and 
Germanic painting. 

A.— BYZANTINE PAINTING. 

The Byzantine Painting moves mainly in the 
religious sphere and exhibits the forms of the 
dogmas of the Church, without, however, infusing 
into them inwardness of soul. Instead of repre- 
senting the divincness of the form by the expression 
of the features, the divinity is only indicated sym- 
bolically by the golden background of the picture 
and the aureole sunx)unding the head. The 
Byzantine Painting still rests largely on the antique, 
gives to heathen forms a Christian meaning, and 
introduces Christian symbols, such as the lainb, the 
dove, the vine, by way of mere ornamentation. In 
all this, its characteristic is to be typical and 
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unprogrcssivc ; and tlic completed typo stiffens 
into lifcicssness and aridity, so that the art of the 
painter freniicntly sank to the level of the me- 
chanical, although the technical details were 
executed with care. In the stone-painting of the 
Mosaics, especially, the expression is still void of 
. i^ animation. Yet the antique form is gradually laid 

' I ^ aside. The divine representations, such as Christ and 

MarY,rcmain,however,little better than mummies or 
shadows, their woe-womness being the indication of 
their holiness. In the crucifixions, the tortures of a 
cruel death are exhibited just as the later Greeks 
were wont to see them with their own eyes. The 
human is presented only in scenes of martyrdom. 
' The surroundings of nature/ says Hegel, ' and the 
picturcsqueness of a background, ai*e awanting. 
Modulation by light and shade, brightness and 
darkness, and their fusion, as well as perspective 
and the art of life-like grouping, attained eitlier no 
development at all, or at most a very scant begin- 
ning.' And OS Hotho, in his history of painting, 
has said, ' the Byzantine painting has been brought 
to bear upon the Slavonic races, but they have 
not been able to caiTy its development further 
forward.' 
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B. — IFALIAK PAINTINa 



The Italian Painting is distinguished in com- 
parison with the Byzantine, by the progress made 
in the spiritualisation of its subjects. Thus in its 
representations of the crucifixion of Christ, as 
Hegel remarks, it immediately puts the idea of the 
victory of the spiritual in place of the mere over- 
.^ throw of the corporeal. The Greek mythology 

j I i is still drawn into the circle of the Christian 

I I'' representations, while the national history and 

landscapes are but rarely used. Instead of the 
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Byinbolical» tlioro appears tho classical beauty of the 
sensible form.. Into tho beautiful presentations, 
there is infused the religious fervour of tho heart 
and soul, so that the harmony of the inner and 
outer is realised. But the Italian Painting comes 
only gradually to this perfection. 

1. — The first period of the Italian Painting is 
represented principally by the Tuscan School. 
The oldest masters began by reviving the later 
Greek painting, but as for as possible, softening 
the crudenoss of its austerity in their own spirit. 
The advance is made into what is human and 
individual, and this is conformed to the religious 
ideas which it is used to express. Tlio religious 
circle still continues to supply the chief subjects. 
But in the place of God the Father, whose repre- 
sentation predominates among tho Byzantines, 
there comes now the human exhibition of the 
Divine in Clirist and Mary, although they are still 
frequently transported to heaven, and the whole 
scene is not unfrequcntly laid in the celestial 
world. The representations in detail are immedi- 
ately taken from life. The elaboration of the 
artist is directed to the naturalness of the corporeal 
appearance, and to tho exhibition of definite 
characters, actions, passions, situations, attitudes, 
and movements. The circle of objects is now 
enlarged. The life and sufferings of Christ and 
the history of the Saints are presented. The 
highest piety and fer\'our of the soul in faith, 
dominate the naturalness and beauty' of the 
presentation. And even the reconciliation of the 
external reality with the internal spirit, is not 
awanting. Picturesque backgrounds now appear 
and give natural surroundings. Giotto and 
Angelico da Fiesole are the chief representatives 
of this period of art. The latter, especially, as 
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Hotho observes, expresses with the greatest fidelity 
to the truth of nature, the deep fervour of re* 
i ligiousness and the earnestness of the moral life. 

* 2. — ^The highest fusion of the fuller reality of 

life with the inner religiousness of the soul, appears 
in the Unibrian school. Poru^ino, the teacher 
of Raphael, presents the transition from the first 
into this second period. In Raphael, it attains its 
• perfection. The bodily form becomes more 
animated and vital, and tlius it appears both in the 
inward and outward relation as harmoniously 
beautiful. The complete interfusion and per- 
meation of these elements and consequently the 
culmination of classical painting was attained by 
j ■ j Raphael. This was achieved by his not merely 

; * \ imitating the ideal beauty of the ancient sculpture, 

': ; I but by his bringing this beauty, in the expression 

; ! :) of the highest religious emotion, into the repre- 

,! ; I sentation of the life and depth of the individual 

I; ■ ; soul. 
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?il ; ; • 3. — Leonardo do Vinci, of the Lombard School, 

introduced the third stage of the Italian art 
Without surrendering the dignity furnished by 
reverence for the value and truth of religion, 
Leonardo, by his thorough knowledge of the forms 
of the human body, added the expression of sweet 
joyfulness in gestures and graceful movements. 
Corrcggio is even more successful in depicting grace- 
fi fulness of soul in his forms and groupings. Titian 

of the Venetian school, is still greater in the glow 
and warmth and power of his colouring. In raul 
Veronese and the Carraccis of the school of Bologna, 
there appears a greater breadth and extension of 
material and a closer approach to the sphere and 
forms of the earthly or secular life. Thus this last 
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period constitutes the transition to the German 
schools. 

The other Romanic schools are connected in 
their development with the Italian painting. The 
Sjyaniah school ranges between the extremes of the 
austerest religiousness and the reproduction of the 
commonest reality. The French school is, of all the 
Romanic offshoots, the most many-sided, moving at 
once in the religious, worldly,and individual spheres; 
while in landscape it has perhaps achieved the 
highest in Claude Lorraine, a spiritual mood being 
always infused by him into nature and made to 
shine through his pictures. 

C— GERMANIC PAINTINO. 

The Germanic schools, again, depart from the 
classical beauty of the Italians, and as in them the 
spirit transcends the form, they constitute the 
properly romantic development of rainting. Depth 
of feeling and fervour of faith is their main object, 
and these are combined with a more developed 
particularity of individual character. The subject 
of representation is not so essentially the Divine as 
contained in the object worshipped, but rather the 
mode and manner in which it is humanly appre- 
hended as exhibited in the expression of piety and 
humility in the worshippers. At the same time the 
side of the mundane reality and the cares of life 
out of which this piety struggles, are kept in view. 

1. Tlie Netherland Flemish School, founded by 
the Van Eycks, the inventors of painting in oil, 
presents the beginning of this development. To 
great mastery in drawing, grouping, composition 
and colouring, there is conjoined the whole riches 
of the surroundings of Nature. This latter element 
always appears more strongly in the later masters 
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of the school, wliorcos tho religious circle of ideas 
predominated at tho outset 

2. The High German ScJiool departs still further 
from the forms of classical beauty, so that it repre- 
sents even the most repulsive scenes of ninrtyruom. 

■ \ \ But, on the other hand, as shewn in Holbein's 
Mocionnas, it seeks to embody the classical beauty 
of the Italians, without surrendering depth of 
religious feeling. Its subjects are often votive 
pictures, in which are expressed the gratitude of 
the spectators in worship ; for instance, m view of a 
beneht bestowed by the Virgin. 

■ 1 ^ 

j f 3. — The Dutch Scltool represents the complete 

i ^ \ embodiment of life in the real world, and so attains 

in its subjects to the highest freedom. Tho 
utmost freedom of the movement of painting, is 
} { also hero realised in the exercise of the art for its 

' own sake. This school pre-eminently represents 
i ) { man, and what is purely human in him. Its 

; i subjects embrace the cheerful consecration of a 

I church, the liveliness of a rustic dance, or the 

heartiness of an inn, with satin dresses, landscapes, 
sea-pieces, animals and flowers, — in short, all the 
variations of Oenre and Still-life. 
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II.— MUSICAL ART. 

Music as Aut in Tone. 

In Fainting the artistic appearance, in which tho 
inner spiritual sense of beauty exhibits itself, still 
possesses a material character and subsistence. But 
if the .subjectivity of the soul is to be expressed in 
a wholly adequate manner, the extended presenta- 
tion to the eye must be overcome in all its dimen- 
sions and superseded. This may be accomplished 
by taking succession in time as tho element of the 
artistic representation. It is naturally presented 
in Sound as the quivering or vibrating of matter, 
and at the same time the dissolving or negating of 
its material extension. Tho Beautiful is thus 
represented in Music, which is tho Art for the car. 
The objectivity of tho Beautiful becomes hero 
entirely subjective and transitory, but at tho samo 
time it lays hold of the whole soul. And because 
the feeling produced by Music ranges in its 
variations from the absolutely undetermined to the 
infinitely determinable, we have therein the ground 
of the immeasurable power of this art and its 
irresistibly inspiring iniluencc, especially among 
uncivilised peoples whoso habits of thouglit aro 
still little developed. We have here, in fact, only 
the responsive thrilling or quivering of tho soul 
which is its feelingi and as such tho material is not 
distinguishable from its form — the thing felt and 
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tho feeling being the same. The whole basis of 
the musical expression is thus merely this self- 
moving inward feeling of the mind. Hence tho 
characteristic of the nighest subjective freedom 
belongs to Music 

In Music the feelings advance indeed out of 
their indefiniteness to more definite intuitions and 
representations, but these are born of the soul itself, 
and the tones only give them impulse and occasion. 
It thus becomes a self -production and projection of 
the soul OS soul, when under the influence of the 
sensations of tone it realises the feelings of joyful- 
ness, cheerfulness, sorrow, longing ; or rises to love, 
reverence or worship. As tlio external material 
i { elements of music arc onlv a succession of vibrations 

in time, so the inner feelings exhibit themselves as 
1 1 merely a series of vibratmg states produced in 

response as on the inward key-board of the soul. 

But in order that the crude natural tone may 
become available as a medium for the artistic 
expression of musical feeling, its natural quality, 
' li . which is the quantitative modification of a succession 

!ij in time, has to be variously transformed. This is 

;; i { effected by introducing measure and proportion, 

.; ; ( which are qualitative distinctions, into the varying 

\ ; I duration of time. The musical tone is thus com- 

i{ 1^ . pleted and perfected in three modes and forms. 

' I I " (I) — In the first place, the Measure comes in as a 

; I regular relation in the length or shortness of the 

;, / duration of the tones, giving Time arid Rliythm, 

' j I and constituting thereby the architectonic outline 

of the Music. (2)— Secondly, the quality of the 
inner relation of the tone is introduced into the 
external quantitative sound and when adequately 
expressed this gives Harmony^ which may be 
regarded as the classical side of Music. (3)-— And 
thirdly, the spirit of Melody, which combines the 
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two former elements, is embodied in the tones as 
the pure internal soul of the Music, and this may 
be called its Romantic form. 

I._TIME AND RHYTHM. 

In the Time and Rhythm of the lilusic, the tone 
does not yet pass beyond its quantitative character 
as a mere measure of duration in time. But even 
thus, it is already capable of artistic expression, 
just as Aixhitecture, though not yet absolutely 
exhibiting the qualitative character of the mind, 
gives it manifestation as shining through the regular 
divisions of space and the symmetry of the extended 
proportions. The same holds in Music of the 
relations of time, as in Architecture of those of 
space. Time represents ideality in the outer world, 
OS soul docs in the inner world. The two thus 
correspond, though presented in wholly opposite 
elements. Music, while giving expression to the 
inward thrilling of the states of the soul in the 
outward vibration of the tones, brings out the 
contrast between the cold intellectual distinctions 
in time and the simultaneous responding glow of 
the feelings within, and it artistically combines in 
its beautiful forms these two extremes M'ith each 
other. 

On account of the differences in the length or 
duration of the natural tones, this combination can, 
however, only be attained by introducing into 
them the unity of the mind, which is done by 
raising these differences by symmetry to equality. 
Were a simple unity of an outward kind alone 
adopted, such as the quantitative equality of the 
tones in their duration according to the scale, only 
a general mechanical unity, and not a spiritual 
unity, would thus arise out of the elemental differ- 
ences. In order to avoid this, certain combinations 
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are produced, snch as making four tones, each a 
fourth in duration, equal to the unity of a whole 
tone, and using these as two equal unities, according 
to the formula 1 = |^. Such a concrcte scries com- 
posed of tones in elements of unequal duration but 
forming together each an equal unity, constitutes 
the Measure of the music, every individual part 
containing such an eoual unity. In Architecture 
the unequal sections of space are thus equalised by 
regularity and symmctiy. When in one of the 
wholes the tones are of somewhat shorter duration 
than in another, the Pause again brinji^s the differ- 
• ence to Equality. In this unity and uniformity, 
says Hegel, the soul finds its satisfaction because it 
recognises its own nature in them, whereas this re- 
lation does not inherently belong to natural things, 
such as the motions of the heavenly bodies. It is 
Art which thus reduces di&similarity to uniformity. 
The Measures or modes of time are distinguished 
from each other by the individual members of the 
measure containing either a whole note or only 
fractions of a note as in four-fourths (the common 
four crotchets) or three-fourths or six-eighths time, 
and by having the Accent, which belongs still to the 
merely quantitative relation, on particular places. 
This latter element gives the Rhythm, with regard to 
which it may be noted that the accent of the v^rse 
must not run counter to that of the music, although 
it is not necessary for them absolutely to coincide. 
Finally, the destinctions of Piano, Forte and 
Allegro, which serve for the expression of different 
feelings, only represent quantitative differences and 
are therefore related to this part of the subject 

II.— HARMONY. 

In harmony, the inner nature or qualitative 
i form of the tone comes into the artistic repre- 
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Bcntation, and appears in the hoiglit and depth of 
the tones. In the variations of the scale the 
qualitative movement of the notes continues 
uniform in tone, as was the cose with the quantity 
of the time. Wliile the numbera of the vibrations 
according to their proportion or divereity, produce 
qualitatively different notes, the quality of the 
material has also an influence in modifying the 
tone. Thus a surface vibrates and sounds other- 
wise than a line, and a straight surface than a 
crooked, as is shewn by the different sounds of 
a drum and a bell. A pipe again vibrates differently 
according as it presents a movable pillar of air as 
in wind instruments or has a iixed form as in 
stringed instruments ; but it sounds most beautifully 
as the human voice because this combines botn 
these kinds of tone. 

It has been proved by experiments in Natural 
Philosophy that the simplest relations in the 
number of vibrations furnish the most pleasing 
harmonies to the car, as in the natural harmonic 
notes known as the octave or eighth, the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth ; whereas seconds and sevenths 
which have the quantitative relations of 8 to 9 and 
8 to 15, are in discord with these other tones. The 
modifications of tone designated the keys, thus 
arise according as the one or the other tone is 
taken as the fundamental tone or key-note. By the* 
introduction of semi-tones or half-tones, the keys 
are distinguished into Major and Minor, to which 
there correspond different modes of feeling, as 
sorrow and mourning or joy and exultation. But 
it is only when the music passes beyond mere 
uniformity in the succession of high and deep notes 
as in the scale, to the introduction of various 
dissimilar tones in the series, that the system of 
Harmony proper arises in the chords. Among the 
according harmonies the triad or threefold concord 
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which consists of Key-note, Mediant or third, and 
Dominant or fifth, is the simplest, and upon this 
accord the music of the ancients rested. Logically 
this may be represented as an identity of differences. 
By the introduction of the seconds and sevenths, 
the diflferences become contrasts or opposites, and 
thereby the corresponding feelings pass into sharp- 
ness, laceration and pain, especially in the Accords 
or harmonies of the sevenths and ninths. Then it 
remains to resolve this antagonism and to restore 
the dissonances or discords to harmony. The last 
interest of harmony is, therefore, not the mere 
• scale of the qualitatively different individual notes, 
but that of whole choixls and Accords; and with 
this the transition is made to other modifications 
of tone. 

III. — MELODY. 

In the combination of all these elements — 
Measure, Time, Rhythm, Keys, Accords, Conson- 
ances, Dissonances, and their Resolution — Melody 
finds the means of giving expression to the inward 
spirituality of the feelings. Melody is the soul- 
speech of Music, and it may be used without being 
pedantically fettered by the rules of haiiiiony. It 
IS, therefore, onesided to rcgaixl Harmony as the 
most essential element of all, as is the case in the 
music of Wagner. But, on the other hand, it is also 
erroneous to lay all the importance upon Melody so 
that it may be freed from all the regulating limita- 
tions of harmony, as is the case in the music of 
some of the Italians. This gives rise to mere 
arbitrariness in the manner of treatment and to 
capricious movements and whimsical variations in 
the music 

As regards the spiritual ideal, contained or re- 
presented in all these modes of musical expression^ 
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it is more or less of indefinito character, as in the 
former arts, because the feelings are natumlly 
indeteiininate, though determinable. Hence Muiiic 
can stand in a subservient relation to poetry, and 
accompany its representations with the feelings 
corresponding to them. This union is realised m 
the fonn of Vocal Miisic, as in the Son^, the 
Opera, and the Oratorio. In each of these it is but 
rational that the music should correspond to the 
poetical matter, in which some see a want of freedom 
m the i^Iusic But the view that i^Iusic thus loses 
its freedom is erroneous, since it thus only exhibits 
in its own element the free efiusion of the 
con*esponding feelings into which it translates the 
poetical representations.' In this union of poetry 
and music we would rather recognise the classical 
correspondence of spirit and expression ; and when 
the music is so fused with the poetry into one 
whole, it becomes through the feelings it evokes, 
an expression of thought. Wo find this realised in 
the classical music of the Germans, such as Mozart 
and Gluck. It must be regarded as an eccentricity, 
as in Rossini, when a tragical situation in an opera 
is accompanied with a dance to a meriy melody. 
In the Recitative, a closer conjunction of the tones 
with the sense is allowed, but this approximation 
on the part of the music is not to be carried into 
mere imitation of the natural sounds in the notes, 
although we have for example, the reproduction of 
thunder and the bleating of sheep in Haydn's 
Oratorio of the ' Creation.' 

At the same time, wc may reckon it the highest 
freedom of Music when it can become independent, 
and, without the aid of a text, give expression to 
musical thought by itself alone. This is realised by 
Instrumental Music, and in this form the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven have achieved the highest 
perfection, in the essential depth of the feelings they 
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express. Yet even instrumental music, on account 
of the essential want of definitcmcss in its repre- 
sentations, is only too apt to yield to arbitrariness in 
manner. At this point the objective work of art 
1^ may, however, at the very highest become absolute 

from its inner perfectness. It depends very 
materially upon the skill and cenius of the per- 
forming artist, whether he will infuse soul into 
the tones he calls forth or produce them quite me- 
chanically. In the former cose, the instrument 
becomes a living organ, as the Violin became in the 
hands of Paganini, when, for instance on the O 
striAe, he drew forth the expression of ebullitions 
of pain. 
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Ill— POETIC ART. 

Poetry as Art in Speech. 

In tlio sensations of tone, Music reaches the highest 
subjective condition of the mind, but it docs so at 
the cost of the fixed objcctiveness of the formative 
Arts. Although it involves a certain objective 
element in the regularity of time and rhythm, as 
the countei*part and complement of the inner 
feelings, yet this cannot form the true expression 
of the mental states. For to this expression there 
is required, in addition to the needed objcctiveness, 
the character of spirituality as well. This, however, 
is not possible cither to the material of art in sound, 
or of art in figiu'c ; for the latter j)rcsents only the 
rigid objectivity of extended objects, while the 
former possesses only the transitory vibrations of 
matter in time. The fixed constant objectivity of 
the truest expression of art, in order to have 
spiritual and abiding reality, must essentially be of 
a subjective nature and a creation of the mind. 
And such is found in the representations of the 
mind itself, or in the foims of the imagination and 
the products of the phantasy. For, on the one 
hand, this artistic material is exhibited before the 
mind as fixed and constant in the subjective 
extension of its representative faculty, which, like 
the objects in material space, are not subject to the 
tronsitoriness and indefinitencss of vibrations in 
time. And, on the other hand, the objectivity of 
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^|. the artistic representations is of a spiritual nature ; 

:|.^ ; and the inind, while fixing and securing its beautiful 

1 1 creations in the field of the soul as indelible forms, 

't at the same time surrounds them with movements 

I of vibrations in timCi but with such as attain to 

complete definiteness of expression, in ux>nls, the 
elements of the medium employed. The material 
of Art now becomes a series of representations 
expressed in language, and in temporal succession 
they supersede and yet reproduce each other. The 
Art which exhibits the Beautiful in this material, is 
Poetry, and its expression is Speech. 

Speech, or language generally, being the universal 
medium of human communication and instruction, 
Poetry is the universal Art which belongs to no 
particular epoch or people. As proper to all 
mankind. Poetry is found even in the cradle of the 
human race; and the language of poetry arose 
earlier than that of prose. Hence the question 
occurs at the outset, what is the distinction between 
these two kinds of speech, both as regards their 
form and their subjects ? 

As regards the poetic form of language, it may 
be said from the pnilosophical point of view, that a 
mere representation in itself is the most prosaic of 
all mental objects, since it only contains a number of 
sensible individual things transformed into a 
simple unity by the connecting power of the 
imagination. Sut the phantasy makes a prosaic 
representation poetical by the form in which it 
presents it, when it clothes the simple general 
representation again in a sensible image. Such 
imagery may be either substantially the same as 
the subject of the representation, or it may be such 
as to give more visible expression to its inner 
meaning as already known. That Ajax in his 
frenzy slaughters goats which he takes for Ulysses 
and the Atreidae is of itself quite a prosaic 
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incident, but Sophocles has the art of making it 
extremely poetical by a scries of metaphors, 
as when lie says that Ajax ' mowed down 
the full-horned slaughter* (ixii^ii- iuxip*> f^wr). 
Slaughter being put figuratively for the slain, is 
thus personified, and imaginatively invested with, 
horns like goats; and the subject, adorned with 
this picturesque epithet, is further compared to a 
corntield which falls before the sharp edge of the 
sickle, the image of the sword of the frantic hero. 
On account of the indofiniteness which accompanies 
every figurative expression, its sense has to bo 
divined, and at the same time raised from the 
subjective appearance of a particular isolatpd 
image to the objectivity of a universal idea. 

Poetical expression is not limited to mere 
figurotiveness. This is the more evident from the 
fact that, in the course of the development of 
language, the figurative expressions pass by usage 
and custom int^ prose. This holds especially of 
the modern languages. While the classical languages 
maintain a purer prose, in the East the poetical 
form of expression is still impressed on everything. 
The poetic language must therefore strive to rise 
above the figures already received into prose, by 
new and bolaer images. And, generally, its whole 
mode of expression must be other than that which 
is usual in prose. This is attained, partly, by 
adopting peculiar words and archaisms, and partly 
by using certain particular combinations of words 
and forms of sentences. Above all, the versification 
whether resting upon the length of the syllables or 
rhyme or both, enables the poetical expression to 
approach the rhythm of Music. Accent, alliteration 
and similar adjuncts, are likewise auxiliary to 
poetry. But there may be prose in rhyme, and 
poetry without verse, 

(1). This leads us then — even where the form is the 
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same — to consider the difference between poetrj' 
and prase in respect of their matter or subject. The 
first and main difference is that the poetical work 
of art is distinctively and essentially theoretical in 
its character, although the self-production of the 
ideal in the object, as guided by internal design, 
exhibit a practical side. As the purpose or end of 
the poem, unlike that of an action, does not lie out- 
side of itself, all its individual members and parts 
; are presented both as for their own sake, and as 

, contributing^ to the harmony of the whole. But in 

so far as tlie representation of the higher ideal 
world as existing enclosed in itself, is to & taken as 
the model and criterion of action in practical, social 
and political life, there may be ascribed to poetry a 
certain moral utility which goes beyond the 
immediate effect of the artistic presentation. This 
was indicated for example by the inscription on a 

1 Berlin theatre: Ridetitur et corriguntur Mores. 

! Schiller wrote a treatise expressly on the theme : 

' The Stage regarded as a Moral Institution ; ' and 

! ho has also treated indirectly of the same in his 

'iEsthetic Education of the Human Race.' This 
point of view, however, remains always merely 

j incidental to the work of art, and does not reach 

j the essence of Art. 

• (2). The second characteristic of the poetical work 

J of art, as indeed of all works of art, is that it exhibits 

f an idea of itself universal, in a sensible individual 

! form. Wliile the universal ideal ma^ be called the 

higher subjectivity, and its individualised expression 
the objective form, the resulting harmony between 

I the subject and the object must produce that 

pleasure which accompanies all artistic realisation. 
And on account of the universality of the idea 
which accompanies such SBsthetic feeling, the work 
of art produces in. us the highest of all kinds of 
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onjoymcnt, or, as Kant puts it, a wholly disinterested 
pleasure. 

From these two Criteria of the poetical work of 
art, there results at once its distinction from mere 
literary work, exhibited in pi*ose, and in particular, 
from History and Oratoiy. History narrates only 
individual events as they have happened, and does 
not show what ought to happen. It must, of course, 
combine individual epochs and peoples into a whole 
representation. But even when it rises to Univei*sal 
History, it does not pass beyond the form of prose; 
and the Philosophy of History, while representing 
the whole enclosed world of the human mmd, moves 
no longer in the sphere of sensible intuition but 
among the conceptions and reflection of the sphere 
of thought. Aristotle has, therefore, said very 
coiTcctly, that history narrates only what an indi- 
vidual, such as Alcibiades, has done and suflfered, 
whereas Poetry will describe what a son should do 
when his mother has murdered his father ; and An 
order to exhibit this universal it seeks for a 
particular form, such as that of Orestes. Poetry 
has thus the right to traasform history, in order 
to realise its own end. Oratory, again, which may 
approach very closely to the form of poetry, uses 
its ideas only as a means for an end that lies outside 
of art and is entirely practical and determined by 
relations of fact. More particularly, it aims by the 
power of speech, at bringing the audience to a 
particular conviction, such as to rouse the citizens 
to a certain political action. 

As regards the Division of Poetry, it may be 
viewed as embodying and containing within itself, 
in a whole, and in the element of speech, repre- 
sentations of all the subjects of Art. It thus 
embraces all the forms and stages, presented in the 
sphere of art, and is divided into Epic Poetry, 
Lyrical Poetry, and Dramatic Poetry.— (1) Epic 
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Poetnr is the objective form into which art moulds 
speech as into a plastic structure, in which a part 
of the objective world is represented and rounded 
off into an ideal whole. — (2) Lyrical Poetry 
repeats, in the element of speech, the characteristic 
of music, by exhibiting, in the subjective form of 
emotion, the mode and manner in which the poet 
apprehends an object. — (3) Dramatic Poetry, 
finally, as the most perfect Art of all, represents 
the world involved and unfolding itself in ex- 
periences of individual men, as it is, and as it 
ought really to be. Such poetry has, therefore, 
human actions for its object 

I.— Epic Poetry. 

Epic Poetry deals with actions as forming gener- 
ally the practical expression of the human mind ; but 
Epic actions flow not so much from the impulses of 
the individual as from the circumstances surrounding 
him. Tlie Epic Art has to represent such actions 
as are determined b^ the conditions and relations 
of the whole objective world. Tlicy are indeed 
rather events than actions. Hence the higher 
Power interposes more in the Epos than may be 
the case in the Drama, which should flow merely 
from human motives. And thus the rule has been 
laid down that the Deity, as such, may represent 
the external necessity of fate in the Epos, but not 
in the Drama. Further, the movement of the 
Epic Poem is objective and is directed by the course. 
of the successive events, the poet as such dis- 
appearing and onlv the events celebrated coming 
into the foreground. 

Again, there are various kind8 of poems com- 
prehended under the generic name of epic poetry, 
which are distinguished by the nature of the object 
ihey represent The first kind of Epic Poem is 
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entirely theoretical, the subject being put before 
tlio mind of the hearer or reader as it is to be. 
received or known or realised in itself, according 
to its idea. This is the Didactic Poem. I^ 
beginnings arc shewn in the Inscriptions on temples 
and pillars, which jconcisely express and raise the 
object exhibited by the other arts into the sphere 
of conscious cognition. Next, we see the Dicioctic 
Poem as a rcprcscntixtion of moral subjects in 
Gnomes, as in the Golden Sentences of Pythagoras, 
or in Proverbs. Further it may eml)ody the idea 
of an industrial object, of an artistic occupation or 
of a mechanical dexterity, such oa belongs to the 
subjective work of art. Of this we have examples 
in the 'Works and Days' of Hcsiod, in VirgiFs 
' Georgics,' in Dclilles' 'Gardening,' Fixjdcrick the 
Great's 'Art of War,' etc. Finally, the Didactic 
Poem represents the Divine and Absolute, as in 
the Theogony of Hcsiod, in the Kosmogonies, and in 
the philosophical poems, such as thase of Xcno- 
phanes, Pannenidcs, and Lucretius. In all these 
poems, however, the intention to instruct obscures 
the properly ideal nature of the work of art. 

Those epic poems which represent moral relations 
as conjoined with the persons realising them, are 
purer in form. Thus the life of the family and 
the modifications of rural life are depicted in the 
Idyll. The life of the people and their military 
expeditions are presented in the Epic poem proper 
— the Epopee or heroic poem. In the Epopee, 
usually a whole age or nation is taken, in all the 
breadth of its surroundings, as the basis upon 
which a great event, complete and enclosed in 
itself, is exhibited. Such are the Iliad of Homer, 
the * Jerusalem Delivered ' of Tasso, the * Orlando 
Furioso' of Ariosto, the 'Henriade* of Voltaire, and 
the 'Lusiade' of Camocns. Sometimes, however, 
the subject becomes still more comprehensive, 
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taking tho form of an Epopee of humanity at 
large, as in Dante's ' Divina Commcdia/ Milton's 
'Paradise Lost/ and Klo^tock's 'Messi&s.' But, oven 
at the widest, with a view to the unity of action, 
the whole must be grouped around one principal 
hero. The versification, on account of the 
measured march of progress in the movement o( 
the events, must be uniform and calm, as in the 
classical Hexameter, the Italian Tercines and 
Ottava Rima, the English Blank Vei*se, etc. 

A. — ^THE ORIENTAL EPOS. 

The historical development of Epic poetry in 
the East, begins in India. The Indian Epopee, as pre- 
sented in the Ramayana, tho Mahabharata, and the 
later Puranas, contains poetical theogony and philo- 
sophical doctrine, in inseparable union with the 
heroic poem. Wars, countries, religious ceremonies 

ii are described. Long philosophical speculations are 

I expounded immediately beiore a battle. Other 

ijl narratives of tho most varied character are 

interpolated, such as that of Nalas and Damayanti. 
— Quite in contrast to these phantastic poems 
embodying the whole Hindu philosophy, we have 
in the poetry of the Chinese, prosaic narratives of 
greater or smaller compass, but in like manner, 
mtroducing us to all the domestic and public 
relations of that people. 

To tho same class of productions, belong the 
lesser poems among various peoples, in which the 
symbolical character prominently appcai*s, and 
which trench upon the didactic poem in presenting 
a moral subject under a poetical veil. Such are the 
Apologue and Fable which arose in India, especially 
in connection with the notion of tho transmigration 
1 1 of souls. Along with these may also be reckoned 

the Hebrew B<x>k of Job, and the Parables of the 
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New Testament. As i*cgArds tlio Mohaiumcdan 
Epic pootry, the clement of fable is mixed up with 
the narrative, as in the Arabian ' Thousand and One 
Nights.* In the Peraian heroic poem of Finlusi, 
again, the treatment is too comprehensive for an 
■ Epopee, AS it embraces, in a manner, the whole 
history of the Persians from the oldest times down 
to the Sossanidae, without specially accentuating 
any particular event The Persian Epos, further, 
trenclies on the sphere of romantic poetry, in its 
Epopees of love ; and again on that of didactic 
poetry, in its expositions of a pantheistic mysticism. 

B.— THE CLASSICAL ETOS. 

The perfection of the classical Epos is manifestly 
contained in its oldest examples — the two Homeric 
poems. They respond to all the demands which 
have been shewn to lie in the conception of the 
Epopee. They present a picture of the whole life 
ot the Greeks, in its most prominent moral 
characteristics, both in the family and in the 
community. Owing to the breaking up of the 
family life in a royal house, a military ex- 
pedition is undertaken against Ilium or Troy, and 
this is the basis of the Iliad. The siege of the 
city lasts ten years; and one event is taken for 
prominent treatment, and so treated that the whole 
Greek world is mirrored in it. All the details are 
grouped aroUnd the wrath of Achilles, with which." 
the poem begins. The conflicts of the Greeks and ' 
Trojans, the deaths of Patroclus and Hector, and 
the closing funeral rites of the Trojan h^ro are 
consequences of this wrath. The individuals are 
not put so much in the background as in the 
Oriental Epics, in which, as Hegel observes, 
the substantial and universal interest of the point 
of view still symbolically or didactically swallows 
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up individuality of character and purpose. In 
the Homeric poems, the morality of the family, the 
state, and the religious faith are maintained in 
beautiful harmony along with particular repre- 
sentations of character. The gods are not mere 
externalities of the machinery of the poem ; but, as 
« in the first book of the Iliad, for instance, Minerva 
is the principle of the reflecting mind, which 
restrains the arm of Achilles when about to smite 
Agamemnon. 

In the Ody&sey, the same goddess appears in 
human form as Mentor, in order to become the safe 
and wise guide of the youthful Tclcmachus. This 
second poem appears to represent a narrower circle, 
in the fates of the royal family of Ithaca. These 
fates, however, are still those of a reigning house, 
and they are immediately connected with the 
great Asiatic expedition as its consequence. And 
while the whole reprasentation turns around one 
hero, yet all the known world as then viewed 
by the Greeks, is presented to us in the description 
of his wanderings. — The Cyclic poets strive rather 
to attain completeness in their delineation of 
events than the exdusivencss of an individual 
action,— one of them, according to Horace, having 
begun with the egg of Leda. — In Theocritus we 
have the full blossom of the Idyll; while the Erotic 
poets approach the romantic forms of the Epic. 

Among the Romans, Yirgil represents all the 
forms of Epic poetry, in the Didactic poem, the Idyll 
and the Epopee, as we have them in the Qeorgics, 
the Bucolics and the iEneid. The latter has a 
political bearing, as seen in its carrying back the 
origin of the Romans to the Trojans and of Julius 
Ciesar to Julus, the son of iSneas, who was him- 
self the son of Venus. This is motived b^ the 
desire to justify the claims of Rome by relation to 
the ancient historical reputation of the Trojan 
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people, and to support the apotheosis of tlie 
Ca3sars, while the world of the goils is reduced to 
mere poetical machinery. In Lucretius, we have a 
philosophical poein in didactic form, and in Lucan, 
a historical Epos. Ovid again celebrates the deeds 
of the gods, as a whole, through their ilctamor- 
phoscs, from the creation of the world down to the 
transformation of the soul of Cassar into a god — 
the bald head into a hairy star ! — not without some 
political by-play in his praise of the eternal Rome 
and its Emperor Au^astus, nor without a certain 
subtle irony on the doings of the gods as brought 
into connection with the transmigration of souls. 
Finally, Satire transforms this subtle irony into 
the bitterest scorn, in its severe condcnmation of 
the corrupt state of the Roman world. Although 
some are inclined to include Satire in Lyrical 
poetry, because it contains the reflections of the 
poet on the state of things he describes, yet it is 
essentinlly epical in its character, on account of 
the objectivity of its delineations. The arbi- 
trariness of the poet is also tlius counteracted, as 
one of them has exclaimed, Difficile est, Sdtyram 
nmi eanbere. 

C. — THE ROMANTIC EPIC POETRY. 

1. The old heathen period of the early northern 
peoples, gives the beginnings of the romantic Epics. 
Thus we have the heroic songs of Ossian, in which 
descriptions of the state of the Celtic people in 
legends, are much intermixed with lyrical forms. 
The Germanic race appears at flrst in history with 
a predominating subjectivity. In contrast to the 
heroic legendary poems of the earliest heathen 
period, the Edda exhibits the more symbolical form 
of the heroic poem, interweaving the deeds and 
fates and destruction of the old heathen gods with 
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human events. The Nicbelungcn poems, which 

3 rang likewise from the heathen period, although 
terwards modified by revision in the Christian 
|| time, might be called the classical Epos of the 

h pagan period of the Germans, without our meaning 

thereby — as some do— to put them on an equality 
with Homer. . 

2. The next gi*oup of romantic Epics, comprises 
the poems which have sprung purely from the 
spirit of the Christian Middle Ages. To these 
belongs, first of all, the Spanish Cid, as an advancing 
series of Romances, composed of smaller lyrically 
woven narratives in which chivalry is brilliantly 
pourtrayed. The gi*eat religious Epic of Dante, 
called the Divine Comedy, is the representative work 
of the poetical romantic art of the Middle Ages. In 
it the poet appears himself as the hero wandering 
througn Hell, Purgatory and Heaven ; and around 
him the whole Christian world of the present and of 
the future, is not so much grouped as mirrored in 
his representations. This picturing of the most 
transitory acts of the individual, as fixed and 
absolute in the forms of eternal punishment and 
reward, is genuinely romantic. In this second 
historical group, the Cid and the chivalric romances 
represent the lyrical and romantic side of the 
Christian epic poetry of the Middle Ages. Dante 
represents its divine and symbolical side. The 
classical form is also found represented in the many 
poems which have Charlemagne, King Arthur of 
the Round Table, and others as their central heroes. 

3. The influence of the ancient literature enters 
into the Christian poetry of the third period, with 
the renaismnce or revival of the sciences. At first 
it appears more in a negative foim, as gentle irony 
of the phantastio element in chivalry, as we have 
it in Anosto, or as deliberate satire and ridicule as it 
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in in Ccrvantos. These forni«, however, arc only 
iniHcntionH of the dissolution of the romantic poetry 
of the Middle Ages. Further, wo have the classical 
epopees which exhibit Christianity releasing itself 
from the limitations of the iliddlo Ages. Thus 
Tasso s ' Jerusalem Delivered/ of which Homer and 
Virgil were the models, represents an •c^cpicdition of 
the whole of Christendom to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Saracens. On the other hand, 
the Lusiade of Camoens, advances to a much more 
worldly theme, in celebrating the bold exploits of 
the Portuguese at sea, as a form of the chivalry of 
the modern world. Voltaire's 'Henriade' has an 
entirely political purpose ; its subject being foundtnl 
on cival war is less appropriate for the epopee. 
Finally, alongside of the Catholic epopee of Dante, 
wn) must place the Protestant epics of Milton and 
Klopstock. In these epics, however, in place of 
the purely dogmatic representation of Christianity 
in the Italian poet, there prevails a more didactic 
and moral purpose, anti a more theological and 
metaphysical tendency. Tlie properly romantic 
Epos of the more mo<leni pcriou, is exnibited in a 
limited circle bv idyllic narratives like Voss's 
' Luise,' and Goethe's ' Herman and Dorothea,' and 
by the so-called Novel, or, more properly, in the 
detail of the heroic Romance. In such productions, 
the individuality of modern life is represented in 
all the breadth of the purposes of life with its 
relations in love, etc., while the highest ends are 
often involved in the philosophical, historical, 

Solitical and social romance. Sir Walter Scott's 
Lomances may be pientioned as leading examples 
of the historical kind. Most of those of Eugene 
Sue are social through and through, such as ' The 
Mysteries of Paris,' and 'The Wandering Jew,' 
whereas in Goethe's 'Wilhelm Meister' this direction 
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is only taken up at the close of the 'Years of 
Wandering/ 

II.— Lyrical Poetry. 



In Lyrical Poetry, the subjectivity of feeling, 
already variously manifested in the Epos, enters 
]j! into the poem in contradistinction to the matter, as 

'•^' its appropriate substance. It does not aim at a 

plastic representation of the object, in accordance 
with the external course of events; but on the 
contrary, the poet now steps into the foreground 
to communicate to us his feelings, reflections, 
thoughts and emotions, on the occasion of an object 
presented to him. He foims the centre of the 
poem and furnishes its principle of unity. It is 
the subjective connection of the representations in 
his mind, and not the objective concatenation of 
things, which constitutes the progress of the poem. 
Lyrical poetry is, therefore, desultory. It is the 
inner music of the feelings which is represented, and 
hence musical tones are commonly set to accompany 
the words. The versification, likewise, in place of 
the epic regularity and uniformity, now assumes 
variety ana liveliness of rhythm. The language 
also bMecomes bolder, more elevated, more artistic 
than in the epos. The lyrical poet does not even 
require an external incident in order to give free 
course to the stream of his feelings; he may at 
once open the depths of his own soul and present 
his inner emotions to the hearer for enjoyment. 
And for himself, as Goethe remarks, he is able to 
draw from this the benefit of freeing himself by 
thus uttering his passions, from the restraint in 
which they hold him. 

When it is said that the subjectivity of the poet 
is expressed in lyrical poetry, such as Odes and 
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Songs, it i8 not meant that this form of the poetic 
art only represents particular feelings and in- 
dividual character. The national character, as a 
whole, is reflected in the national Songs. And, in 
like manner, religious feelings. and philosophical 
thoughts may be embodied in lyrical, as well as .in 
Epic poetry, according to the pathos of the poet. 
This is seen, for instance, in the magnificent 
thoughts introduced into many of Schiller s poems. 
The lyrical poem may even deal with epical events, 
as in the heroic song, or in the Ballad. To this 
doss belong also all occasional poems, whether they 
be Hymns, Psalins, or Sacred Chaunts on the 
occasion of religious festivals, or the poetical 
celebrations of great popular victories or triumphs. 
Such are, likewise, the praise of the victors in the 
public games, and even the glorification of domestic 
festivals, as in the Epithalamium or Marriage song. 
An industrial incident may also be lyrically 
celebrated. The casting of a Bell, leads Schiller to 
sublimest outpourings of the most varied kind. 
Again, there are lyrical effusions in the form of 
Epigrams, not as inscriptions merely, but as witty 
representations of the weaknesses of mankind. 
Further, we have in the Elegy, the lyrical ex- 
pression of sorrow over a misfortune, a ruin, or 
such like. And, finally, the. poetical Epistle 
must also be regarded as belonging to this form 
of art. 

A.— THE ORIENTAL LYRICAL POETRY. 

In the Oriental Lyrics the subjectivity of the 
poet is not awanting, but it is at the outset entirely 
surrendered to the essential power of the Infinite, 
by which it is seized ana filled. This/ holds 
especially of the lyrical poetry of ancient India, 
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//\ owing to the influence of the predominating 

» ; I pantheistic philosophy. 

V I < ' Like M the trembling drop on the Lotui, 

' ' I i So Tanishei the life of man away. 

;. - i Think no longer of the leveninco of eouli ; 

,> [ The Mme one breath animates HI all.' 

'[ In like manner wo have it in the Muhammedan 

h ; poems, from which Hegel takes some passages as 

.Hi; in Ruckcrt's translation : 

' I looked aboTO, and mw in all of iiwce but One ; 
Looked down, and saw in the foaming wavei but One ; 
O hearty whether thou iwimmest in floods or glowest in heat, 
Flood and glow is but one ; be it thine to be pure ; 
For where lore awaketh, then dieth 
The I, the dark despot of Ufe.* 

So in the Psalms of the Hebrew Monotheism, the 
individual seems as if to vanish in the contemplation 
of the greatness and omnipotence of the Absolute. 
The oUier extreme also appears in the self* 
abandonment of the poet to his own particular 
purposes and enjoyments, particularly Wmo, Love, 
and Song, as we find it in the poems of Hafiz. 

\t<} B.— THE CLASSICAL LYRICAL POETRY. 

The two extremes, indicated in the Oriental 
lyrics, appear also in the lyrical poetry of tho 
Greeks. They are here, however, so combined that 
tho individuality is not mei^ed and lost in the 
higher objective power, but, as Hegel says, the Ego 
freely unites with the universal soul which is also tho 
essence of the individual spirit, and this personal 
union is realised inwardly in the poetical conscious- 
ness. The songs of praise to the gods in the 
Homeric Hymns, exhibit this classical, plastic type 
at tho purest, as the forms of the Divinities pass m 
their oDJectivo features before the inward contem- 
plation of the individual mind. — Pindar, who 
represents the senith of the Greek lyrical poetry. 
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uses tho victories in the games as external 
occasions to pour forth his enthusiastic effusions. 
They are flccp utterances on what is heroic, divine, 
and moral, and on the foundinfr of states and such 
like, as tho fame of the victor gave his mind to 
sweetest thoughts. 

Ndor U9^ yXvxvrdratg f ^f}Xi fpofri^i. 

And in the eleventh Pythian Ode, ho laments how 
he — in Theban manner — had turned aside from the 
victor : 

In the lyrical poetry of the Romans, although 
as a whole it is only an imitation of tho Greek, the 
subject comes into greater prominence than among 
the Greeks. While the erotic clement greatly pre- 
dominates in Ovid, Catullus and Tibulus, Horace 
rises to the celebration of political events, as in his 
praise of the victories of Augustus and his heirs. 
&ut Hegel has pointed out by the example of tho 
14th Ode of tho Third Book, how readily Horace 
turns away from public cares — when CsBsar relieves 
him from them — to the private feast. To all these 
Bomans, posthumous poetical fame and the im- 
mortality of genius remained the highest good :-— 

' Not! omniB moriar, multaque pan tnel 
Vitabit LibotiiMin.' 

C. — THE ROMANTIC LYRICAL POETRY. 

The Romantic Lyrical Poetry is of pro-eminent 
importance, because the principle of the modem 
national mind, lies in tho predominance of the 
subjectivity which seeks to form what is substantial 
and subjective out of itself. Thus, as we have seen, 
even the material of epic poetry is turned by this 
spirit into lyrical narrative, especial! v in tho form 
of romance and ballad. As regards the Division of 

o 
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this stage of lyrical poetry, it may, first of all, be 
viewed in connection with the diflfcrcnt races which 
composed the European Christian nations. This 
gives a general threefold division, into Slavonic, 
Romanic and Germanic lyrics. Among the Germans 
the principle of subjectivity obtains in the purest 
form. The Slavs have had to struggle out of 
the Oriental individual absorption to what is sub- 
stantial and universal. Among the Romanic nations 
there ' appears generally a fusion of the Germanic 
and Roman culture. 

1.— rThe Division according to time, is simpler 
and more convenient for historical review. In 
the first period, we have the Lyrical Poetry of the 
heathen peoples before they embraced Christianity. 
Here allusion can only be made to the Songs of 
the Bards, which wei^e mainly war-songs composed 
and chanted in order to incite the people to battle. 
Among them, wo may again mention Ossian's heroic 
poems and war-songs, with his elegies or lamenta- 
tions over the destruction of the royal race of 
heroes. In his lyrics, the i*omantic subjectivity 
comes so strongly out that even his gods, as Herder 
remarks, represent merely a world of souls. They 
are the ancestors of the Kings, such as Fingal ; and 
the phantasy of the poet animates them only into 
shadowy forms that float upon the clouds. Tlius 
Ossian transfers the religious view of the ancient 
Germans, as stated by Tacitus, into the esthetic 
sphere. This principle of subjectivity, already 
presented in the heathenism of the ancient Germanic 
race, attained its full expression in the Christian 
Middle Ages. 

2. — ^The L^^rics of the Middle Ages shew us the 
contrast, which runs through the whole of the 
medisBval Catholicism^ between the infinite Divine 
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subject and tho finito human subject, with the 
yearning of the latter to know and become identical 
with the former. The subjective sentiments through 
which tho individual feels himself drawn to tho 
Universal Being, which he strives to transform into 
an immanent ideal, ai'c Love, Honour, and Fidelity. 
In tho Provencal poets, the Troubadours, and the 
Minne-singers of the period of chivalry, wo see the 
ideal of the loved one almost becoming a worship. 
Thus Herder has asserted with regard to tho 'eternal 
Laura' of Petrai*ca, that her earthly aspect dis- 
appeared and she becamo to him a Madonna. The 
divine reverence for woman as typified and pat- 
ronised by the Virgin Mary, had its antecedents in 
heathenism, as for instance, in connection with the 
priestess Velleda. The honour of chivalry, in like 
manner, demanded tho elevation of the human in 
the valorous achievement of adventures of the 
moat incredible kind, in order that tho knight-errant, 
mi^ht thus acquire the lovo of his lady after ho 
had spent long time in faithfully serving lier. 
Love Dccame so earnest an affair that tribunals and 
courts were instituted to give judgments regarding 
it, and women had places and voices in them. In 
songs and romances, the subject of faithfulness in 
love was presented in all varieties of form. 

3. After tho rise of Protestantism, we see in the 
lyrical poetry of the modern world, the inner 
enjoyment of the soul in itself, and tho outflow of 
its feelings as a purely artistic expression of the 
individual. In this connection Shakespeare's 
Sonnets cannot be overlooked. Coming down to 
recent times, reference may be made to Bdranger,who 
in his French lyrics, represents the Deity asipokincr 
out of the window of Heaven to amuse Himself 
with the spectacle of the human world. Again, ho 
celebrates tho coronation of the Bourbon while 
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keenly satirising the whole roval racc» and ho 
finally gives himself tin to the most cheerful 
enjoyment of life. Ooctne, as gemiinely German 
in his Lyrics as Bdranger is French, in also full of 
joyounnesA, sociality anil wisdom of life. Ho finds 
it charming to live on Hie dear earth, but will not 
throw himself madly away ; and he touches 
betimes, as in his ' Duration in change/ on higher 
things. Tliis higher world of thought is variously 
exhibited in the poems of Schiller, who prcscnte 
in them philosophical reflections, such as the rlatonic 
doctrine of Reminiscence, while in Oocthe such 
ideas come out much more unconsciously. The 
impulse to such lyrical forms was given by Klopstock, 
as when in his * Wingolf* he raises friendship to 
something sacred, celebrates patriotism and revels 
in enthusiasm for everything Gennan. At other 
times he ascends in Hymns to the Divine, addressed 
to the Supreme Being of the abstract Metaphysics 
of Wolif, or oven to the divinities of the old German 
mythology. And finally, on occasion of the French 
Revolution, even in his old age, ho burats into 
enthusiasm inspired by the idea of the supremacy 
of Reason. 

III.— Drai^iatic Poetry. 

Tlie Drama is the highest form of Art in speech. 
It combines lyrical poetry and epic poetry with its 
own forms, transforming the epical events into 
actions which take origin fi*om the inner states of 
the souls of its heroes. But again, as the com- 
pletest of the arts, Dramatic Poetry unites in its 
most perfect representations, the two other modes 
of formative and musical art. For, on the other side, 
as in the Greek Drama, it brings the reposing Forms 
of the gods out of their sanctuary upon the stage, 
inspires them with human feelmg, and involves 
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them in the stream of pAssion. From this wo see 
the applicability to the Drama of the saying in the 
Oivck Anthology : * Out of thy passions, O man, 
thou hast made thy gods/ And, on the other 
hand, Music is used to accompany the words of the 
poetry ; aiul, in both cases, the work of art is 
aided by the liigher living activity of dance and 
song, in the artistic reproduction of the Drama upon 
the Stage. Further, Ai-chitocture is not wanting 
in the cotnplete representation of the Drama, when 
we consider the accompanying decorations and the 
scenery. Thus, in the Drama, all the arts harmoni- 
ously co-operate to furnish us with the highest 
iDsthetic enjoyment. 

1, — As we have seen, the higher Powers may only 
enter into the representation of the Epos with 
complete poetical propriety. But in the Greek 
Drama, the Olympic gods appear as furnishing 
motives and impulses to the human actors, or as 
rousing them through their feelings to idealise 
certain ends by their own actions. On this side of 
feeling and impulse, the individual, though related to 
the whole interest of the moral life, undoubtedly 
becomes so far passive and one-sided, when, 
occordinix to his particular character, he chooses 
one or other of the various moral influences above 
or around him as his motive, and neglects the rest. 
But, because generally, the Collision of human 
passions, which forms the essential gi*oundwork of 
dramatic poetry, is to be resolved oy the proper 
development of the action, it demands the victory 
of the essential moral principle in the soul of the 
leading personalities. This solution of the moral 
complication, as arising out of the nature of the 
relations themselves, constitutes the inherent 
necessity running. through the development of the 
plot. It is what the Greeks called &rri or ti/Mtf/M^n ; 
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and it takes the place of mere external, material 
Fate, from which it is evident that fatalistic 
Dramas are erroneous in point of art. It must 
also be regarded as an error to cut the dramatic 
knot by the supernatural interposition of a Dcu8 
ex machina. And thus we may consider it to be 
one of the excellencies of the Iphigenia of Goethe, 
as compared with the tragedy of Euripides, that in 
it the eloquence of Iphigenia hcraelf brings about 
[\\ the conversion and solution of the difficulty by the 

release at Troas. 









2. — The unity of the Action is to be applied to 
the drama in a much narrower sense than to the 
Epos, because the dramatic poem represents a much 
more deiinite and particular purpose grounded 
upon the individual character of the hero. When 
in consequence of his one-sidedncss, antagonistic 
restrahits emerge through the actions of another 
one-sided person, and thereby another series of con- 
flicting actions is evolved, still, according to Aris- 
totle — notwithstanding, this opposition of two 

y\[ actions and two heroes — the whole continues to be 

one action. Episodes, however, such as epic poetry 

[;| [ admits, are not adapted for the drama, because they 

disturb the unity of the action. The Unity of 
Place and the Unity of Time, are also essential re- 
quisites in the Drama ; but the former is not to be 
taken as demanding one particular spot without 
change of scene, nor is the latter to be limited to 
the duration of one day. It is sufficient to observe 
a rational unity of place and time, in subordination 
to the unity of the action, so that changes of scene 
and some duration may enter into the representation. 
The relations of 'place and time must be directly 
connected with the dramatic movement. The 
simpler action of the Drama thus determines a 
. shorter compass in the dramatic poem than in the 
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Epos. The lyrical outflow of feeling is the 
briefest of all poetical expressions. 

3. Further, every drama, in accordance with the 
nature of its suoject, contains three essential 
elements, which are exhibited in at least as many 
Acts. Tlicsc are the tying of the knot of the 
drama, the struggles in attempting its solution, and 
the catastrophe. Each of these elements, a^ain, 
may be represented in several Scenes, and especially 
the scconu of them. Where there are five Acts, the 
three intermediate Acts present the various com- 
plications and entanglements of the action in detail. 
In a Trilogy, each of three main representations 
involves a whole dramatic action. The Versification 
is naturally lyrical in the Chorus. In the Dialogue 
it is Iambic; partly because, as Aristotle says, the 
Iambus is the most easily spoken me«isure (fidXt^a 
\$xrix6¥), and partly because of its progressive 
and ascending form, u^, as the drama advances to 
the catastrophe. Hence the chorus in the ' CEdippus 
Tyrannus '(^/ifcr the catastrophe has taken place, 
use the falling Trochee, ' u, in their closing moral 
reflections. 



A. — Tlie Forms or kinds of Dramatic Poetry 
arise out of the nature of the ends represented, 
and the diftei'ent ways in which the individuals strive 
to attain these en(ls. There thus arise the three 
forms of representation in Tragedy, Comedy, and 
the Drama Proper as the union of both. — As regards 
Tragedy, first of all, Aristotle;demands for the end 
in view, an earnest action of a certain greatness 
in itself. By this ho evidently means a lofty moral 
subject and idea. The hero of the Tragedy, because 
he only embodies and represents one of the moving 
powers of life, and thereby does violence to the 
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rest, finds in this fault of limitation the ground of 
his tra^pc fata Aristotle, therefore, requires that 
the hero be neither entirely good nor entirely bod, 
but that he commit some error which is not without 
a certain justification. But as he docs none the less 
go down under the tragic collision that emerges, ho 
excites, according to Aristotle, our pity (iXfo;) on 
the one hand, and, on the other, our terror (pSficg), 
because we imagine that we may ouraclvcs possibly 
fall into such a conflict Through these feelings, 
the actor, as well &s the spectator, comes to recognise 
the one-sidodness of the action represented, and thus 
their minds become enlightened and purified. A 
U; sense of reconciliation is, therefore, the closing 

•^ feeling of the Tragedy, both in the perishing hero 

^|[ and in the onlooker. This is rcprascntcd at its 

purest, in the ' G&lippus Colonncus ' of Sophocles, 
08 a transformation m a blessed death. 

B. — In Comedy, this harmony of the moral 
relations is so exhibited that the individual does 
not perish, but maintains his power over thd 
relations and is sure of his victory from the outset 
The ends in view are mostly of a lesser kind than 
.. ,. jj J in Tragedy, and the actor continues to enjoy himself 

[ \yi) even when they fail. The Collision that is pre- 

sented is generally placed in the contrast between 
the great and even absurd eflbrts put forth as 
means, compared with the pettiness of the end; 
and in this connection, lies also the comic and 
I i: 1 1 ludicrous element, which may also appear conversely 

;V:|1 in a contrast between the greatness of the end and 

> |i the smalln&ss of the means. The solution of the 

whole exhibits the confusion of the folly of the 
individual, while the moral relation in him is 
maintained. 
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Tragedy and Comedy, is a modern invention. In 
it the tlircatening tragical collision, with all the 
earnentness of the action, is at the last resolved in 
a reconciliation, witliout the destruction of the 
persons involved. This is eirected by their ceasing 
from strife, or by the peaceful issue of a happy con- 
catenation of ciixunistunces. 

A. — TUE ORIENTAL DRAMA. 

As individuality of action is not conspicuously 
presented in the East, dramatic poetry has been 
much less developed among the Oriental peoples 
than epic and lyrical poetry. The Oriental world 
does not abound in manifestations of that resolute 
character which appears in the heroic pathos of 
Tragedy, nor in that self-certainty of the individual 
which leads to Comedy, The objectivity of 
external power continues to be the prevailing con- 
dition, as is shewn in the Epos, with the lyrical 
poetry of the feelings conjoined, and subjected to 
events. Hence the diHcrent species of dramatic 
poetry are not clearly separated from each other, 
as the best known pieces of the Chinese and the 
Indians go to shew. 

The fatalistic Tragedy is here in place. And this 
character is shewn even in the Sakuntala of 
Kalidasa, the best known of the Indian dramas. 
It is a tender, graceful idyllic representation of 
manners. Its tragic collision arises out of the 
curse of a Brahman, to whom Sakuntala neglected 
to do reverence, because she did not see him. In 
the pursuit of a gazelle, the king then sees 
Sakuntala; and the deciding ring of fate which he 
gives to her, in order that she may be brought 
home to him in three days as his spouse, both ties 
and resolves the knot of the drama. Sakuntala 
loses the ring in the bath, and the king, on this 
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account, forgets her when she comes at tlie 
appointed time to his court, to claim the fulfihiient 
of his promise. It is only when a fisherman, who 
had found the ring in a carp and was trying to 
sell it, is seized and brought to the court, that t]ie 
ring is produced and recals Sakuntala to the 
memory of the king. 

As Kalidasa lived in the time of one of the 

Vigramadityas, the story in Herodotus of the ring 

;f of Polycrates may have been known to him. A 

Prologue consisting of a dialogue between the 

director of the theatre and one of the female 

players, is prefixed to the piece; and Goethe may 

f ^ « i^( have imitated the Indian poet in his own Prologue 

ft I'^j to Faust As the dramatic collision happily ends 

«* ^"^ 'ij in the recognition of Sakuntala by the King, and 

|i several merry scenes are introduced, the represen- 

jv-jj tation verges on comedy. The undramatic side of 

I; ;ij it lies — as Herder has well observed — in the whole 

\\ Hi- being made up of ' a series of events belonginnr to a 

p ^ higher order of things ' ; and he therefore would 

'1^:1 ' rather call it 'a dramatic Epos,' or 'an Epic 

t w 'i^l drama '. Herder further finds the characters more 

idealised than individualised. 



B. — ^THE DRAMATIC POETRY OF THE GREEKS. 



It is in Greece that we first meet with dramatic 
lt\ art and its subordinate species, in their proper 

^'1 forms. Dramatic poetry appeared in its purity in 

■^>]\ Greece, because here for the first time did the 

i individual realise his essential freedom in contrast 

to external power, and thus a different relation 
., emerged between these two principles. In the 

ji j ! Sakuntala all the forms of art are still combined ; 

';^! and even music adorns the representation. The 

I l^ \ same holds in Greece where music and the dancing 

\}\ of the Chorus form accompanying auxiliaries of 
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every piece. The Epic element is, however, now 
externally separatccl from the lyrical, by the 
reflection embodied in the Chorus appearing 
independently in distinction from the action. The 
Cliorus expresses the feelings and sentiments of the 
general popular mind as resolving and healing the 
moral contradictions, while the struggle of the 
conflicting interests of the individuals is exhibited 
in the Dialogue. Tliis severance and, at the same 
time, this combination of the Epical and Lyrical, 
were displayed in the very cradle of dramatic art 
in Greece, when Thespis, on his waggon, de- 
scribed an event, with the accompaniment of 
song. 

The distinction between Greek Tragedy and 
Greek Comedy was rigidly maintained. In Tragedy, 
the universal external power triumphs over indi- 
vidual character ; in Comedy the individual masters 
the moral relation ; and in both the two elements 
are presented in full octivity. The Philoctctes of 
Sophocles, however, furnishes an exception to this 
rule, as in that drama the unhappy beginning of 
tragedy is transformed to the happy termination of 
comedy. The Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides 
and the Eumenidcs of iGschylus, may also be added 
as instances of the same kind. In all these three 
pieces, however, this modification takes place at 
the cost of the genuine trogic form, a Detcs ex 
machina, in Hercules, Apollo and Minerva, being 
brought in to cut, instead of loose, the knot. A 
proper combination of tragedy and comcdv, as in 
the modern drama, was not practically attamcd by 
the Greeks, although Plato in the Symposion, 
indicated such a fusion of the two; as Plautus 
afterwards did in his Amphitryo, if we may 
indeed regard that satyrical Drama as such a 
combination. 
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; -1 a. — GREEK TRAGEDY. 

f: i, . The Greek Tragedy exhibits the conception of 

the tragic fonn of art in its greatest completeness. 
It attained to this perfection bjr representing the 
whole circle of the moral powers in their completest 
purity, and as the animating forces in the passions 
and actions of free individuals. The dramatic 
action is enabled to exhibit these characteristics, by 
being laid iii a time in which the moral power of the 
State had not yet attfiincd to objective fixedness. The 
most of these powers take their most definite form in 
the relations of the State to the family, which the 
Greeks viewed as typified in Zeus and Here. They 
appear in the f andamental contrast of the universal 
i\ and the individual life, which is also anthro- 

-^ pologically typified in the contrast of the male 

^ V; and the female. The antagonism of the universal 

objective Powers exists only for the individual and 
not for the essential universal Powers themselves. 
The circle of the moral principalities sits enthroned, 
as an undivided whole, in blissful repose on Olympus, 
although Homer, &s the result of their individualisa* 
tion, presents them, somewhat humourously, as 
wrangling with each other. Any real discord or 
division only appears to arise among them, in 
consequence of the disturbing action of human 
individualities ; and this not only as arising from 
one or the other sex, but &s 1>eing generally and in 
itself an emphatically one-sided action. 

As one of the finest examples of such a character, 
surrendered with exclusive passion to the contit>l of 
one power, the Antigone of Sophocles may be 
instanced. Antigone resolves to procure the honour 
, ^ ,.. . of burial to her brother Polynices, in order to fulfil 

j^-« her family duty towards him. In doing so, she 

violates her duty ^to the State, because Kreon, as 
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king, had ortlci-cd the enemy of the country to be 
deprived of thi« honour. Antigonc'« sister, Ismene, 
on the contrary, remains passive in this conflict 
between the State and the family, an she has no 
hankcrin;^ after heroism. Kreon, again, as uncle 
violates tiio duty of the family, while he satisfies 
the right of the State. As every one of the actors 
IB involved in the other side of the relation, they 
are committed by it, and must expiate their fault. 
Antigone, by order of the king, is led forth to 
death ; while he loses his spouse and his son, 
Antij^one's betrothed lover. The consciousness of 
her tkuM, as a purification of her passion (xatfap^r^), 
is spoken out by the heroine in the words : 

With the destruction of the individual the 
universal power appears again in its full clearness. 
And the chorus, as the moral consciousness of the 
one-sidcdness of the individuals, then pours this 
form of reconciliation into their souls, in name of 
the whole people, as spectators, in the closing 
words of the tragedy : 

vpurov {/irap^tr ;^ii dt rd y* ig tfiowf 
/tfjdiy ectfiTri^, /iiya,>,ci 6h \6yM 

fityd\ac irXfiyd; rutv uartpau^w 

The one-sidcdncss referred to lies in the (i^Tri^, 
fLiydXtt 'K6yoi and vflri/)aw;^«i'. The purification 
and reconciliation is the tp^mh^ and tlie dat/^v/a. 
In iEschylus there is a predominance of the 
universal side of the moral relation ; in Euripides 
the side of subjectivity predominates; while 
Sophocles represents the classical equilibrium of the 
two elements. Aristotle calls Euripides ' the most 
tragic/ but only because he passes into the sub* 
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jectivity of emotion. Such tragic emotion is 
exhibited, for instance, in the Iphigcnia in Aulis. 
The innocent Iphigcnia, torn from her mother and 
her betrothed, is about to bo offered as a sacrifice to 
Artemis, in order to bring about the happy depar- 
ture of the Greek fleet for Troy. She does not, 
however, herself become the tragic personality in 
fact, but only furnishes her parents with the 
occasion of a tragic issue. Accordingly she is saved 
bv the goddass ; and a hind is substituted in her 
place, under the bloody knife of Calchixs. It is 
Agamemnon who has violated his family duty in 
favour of the State, and indeed of all Greece ; and 
after long years, his wife Clytemncstra revenges 
the injured family on the husband and the head of 
the State. And again in the Elcctra of Sophocles, 
their son Orestes revenges on the mother, the 
murder of the father and king. Thus it is that the 
various collisions arise; and to bring them about 
more easily, Aristotle advises the adoption of char- 
acters who have a relationship to each other. 

&.— THE GREEK COMEDY. 

In the Greek Comedy, the moral powcra are 
likewise the object and essence of the action, and 
the subjectivity of the individual attains to mastery 
in relation to them in two ways. These are 
represented respectively in the Old Comedy and 
the New. In the Old Comedy, the State, Kelimon, 
Philosophy and such like, are the objects about 
which the individuals make themselves merry. 
These objects had already become corrupted, and 
were bemg knawed into by the nrinciple of 
subjectivity. Aristophanes makes the anthro- 
pomorphic gods, OS represented in the new art of 
Euripides, ludicrous. In the 'Clouds' he turns 
into ridicule the subjectivity of the Sophists under 
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the mask of Socrates, and lie had a ground of 
right in 80 far as Socrates continued to bo the 
representative of this inbreaking subjectivity. But 
Socrates developed the idea of the Good out of it, 
whereas the Sophists wished only to justify their 
selfishness by it In Aristophanes, as well, there is 
found a return out of this subjectivity to essential 
universal morality, and to the character of the men 
of Marathon. But Strcpsiadcs in the same play, 
the representative of this olden time, is likewise 
an object of sconi, as a simpleton who not only 
adopts the most pervert means for the attainment 
of his ends, but is also infected by the new 
principle of the advanced culture of the time, as 
shewn by his sophistic effort to keep off* his creditor. 
Thus, in this character, Aristophanes even exposes 
the simple mannera of the good old time itself to 
ridicule. The culmination of his irony upon the 
State is, however, reached in the ' Ecclcsia/.usae,' in 
which the women, on being sent alone to their own 
apartments, in their perversity and perversion of 
all good habit, ^o so far as to plot how to seize the 
reins of the affairs of State, and to rule in the place 
of the men. 

As regai'ds the New Comedy, we have only 
imitations of it in the Roman plays of Terence and 
Plautus. The Familv, and no longer the State and 
Politics, is now the object of representation. Thus 
an old father is deceived and ridiculed by his son 
and a slave, and at last, the libertine subjectivity 
of the son, by the aid of the slave, succeeds in 
obtaining the betrothed of the father as his own 
bride. In this, we see again a reconciliation 
between the subjcctivitv of the individual and the 
moral univei*sal power, but the latter is accommo* 
dated to the former. ' As in the New Comedy, the 
public power of the whole people is no longer of 
account, it loses the Chorus which represented the 
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popular voice. In the Old Comedy, it is awanting 
otily in the 'Plutus' of Aristophanes, and this 
play forms the transition to the New Comedy. 

C. — ^THB MODERN DRAMATIC POETRY. 

The Drama of the Christian world is distinguished 
primarily from the classical Drama in presenting 
the subjectivity of the individual in preponderance, 
ti according to the romantic form of art. Even in the 

j oldest dramas, the Mysteries and the Moralities, 

!the religious material of the biblical history is often 
surrounded with the comic accompaniment of ainus- 
.; ing personages. As the grandeur of individual 

j character prominently appears in the modern Drama, 

I the moral forces are now represented mainly as the 

;i foundation upon which the characters freely de- 

ll velop themselves. Their particularities are broadly 

|| unfolded in the most involved complications. The 

various forms of dramatic poetry are again, as in 
Greece, cultivated in distinct detail, and also more 
or less combined in the complqte work of art. 

The Greek Chorus, however, no longer stands in 
presence of the acting Persons as the voice of the 
people. But when the hero withdraws from the 
active conflict with the one-sided powers opposed 
to him, into reflection on his own moral con- 
^ sciousness, and the general moral sentiment of 
the people being no longer expressed externally by 
a Chorus, he draws out this reflection of himself in 
a pause of the advancing action. Thus arise the 
Soliloquies of the modem Drama, which take the 
place of the ancient Chorus. And whereas in 
Greece, the different forms of the dramatic art in 

r3ch, end their embellishment in music and 
cing, were still conjoined in one piece : in the 
modem dramatic art, these elements are developed 
into independent wholes in the three artistic forms 
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of tho spoken Drama, iho Opera, and the Ballet 
The Opera belongs more to musical art in tone; 
tho Ballet reflects plastic art in figui*e ; while tho 
Play Proper embodies art in speech, and at its ful- 
ness represents tho culmination of Dramatic Art 

a. — MODERN TRAOEDY. 

Notwithstanding the predominating subjectivity 
of the hero in modern Tragedy, the government o| 
Higher Power is also represented, and moral 
collisions are thereby intro<luccd. The pathetic 
purpose of the drama, may even be developed 
directly in connection with religion as the highest 
of all ends, of which we have an instance in the 
Polyeucte of Ck>rneille. Again the moral foi^ccs may 
be treated separately, as the moving impulses of the 
individual. Thus we have an example of the 
representation of Jealousy in Calderon, and of 
Fidelity to the marriage relation in Moreto. In 
Shakespeare, we have likewise Marriage itself as tho 
groundwork of the moral pathos of Cymbeline. 
In Romeo and Juliet, the collision arises between 
the romantic love of the hero and heroine, and the 
needed consent of the parents. In Hamlet tho 
pathos is grounded on reflection of the understand- 
ing, to which the revenging of the father's death — 
after the manner of Orest^ — only gives the occa- 
sion. The historical Dramas of the great English 
dramatist, exhibit the family quarrelling which 
issued in the wars of the White and Bed Roses, and 
which determined the whole destiny of the English 
State for centuries. But in Shakespeare we have 
also a more formal and mechanical relation of 
character, as when Richard III is destined to be- 
come a villain, because he is ugly and lame. The 
struggle of the dynasties is, however, here in the 
background; and the greatness of the character 

H 
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otherwise, softens the absence of moral qualities. 
But in Miiller's 'Guilt' a selfish, adulterous 
Murderer, is exhibited to us in all the naked ugliness 
of the character. 

In Schiller, again, the antique modes of collision 
are often reproduced, but more in his later works. 
In ' The Robbers ' we see only Moore s phantastic 
plans of reform, in collision with the forces of 
contemporary society. In ' Cabal and Love * 
Ferdinand's romantic passion comes into conflict 
with the prejudices of the petty social forma of the 
time in Germany. But already in the ' Ficsko * 
the striving after political power destroys a 
family happmess. In ' Don Carlos ' tho conflicting 
; love of the father and the son, stands in the fore* 

2 ground; but a political motive underlies that of the 

I former, while m the background, are tlie political 

and religious interests represented by the fall of 
j the Netherlands and Protestant freedom of thought. 

Wallenstein, a prince of the Empire, strives to 
J elevate Germonv, in opposition to the Emperor's 

I authority. In the ' Maid of Orleans,' the liberation 

I of the fatherland comes into collision with womanly 

\ love for the enemy of the country. The most 

! effective moral collision is presented in ' William 

i Tell,' who, slaying the oppressor of his country, at 

the same time revenges his outraged love as a 
father; and thus tho collision, although fatal to 
Gessner, becomes happily resolved for the hero. 

Goethe is more romantic in the manner of his 
collisions, if we except his 'Iphigenia' in which 
however, the ancient subject is romanticised by a 
free resolve of Thoas taking the place of the 
external divine command. In his ' Tasso,' collision 
arises between the glowing rapturous love of the 
poet for the princess, and the clear cold circum- 
spection of Antonio, the prudent worldly politician, 
who while serving his prince holds up before his 
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friend tho prosneci of a gcntlci* solution of his inner 
conflict In'Ifaust' tlio philasophical speculation 
of the hero becomes the foundation of the highest 

tMithoH, as it enters into collision with tho romantic 
ovc, which IS required to supplement and complete 
the dim theorisings of knowledge with tho fresh 
reality of practical life. 

The characters of the modem Drama arc no longer, 
as in Greece, the mere receptacles and organs of 
the activity of general moral forces. But, as Hegel 
says, 'the modern character determines itself, and 
resolves according to individual wishes and wants, 
external influences, and such like; and thus tho 
morality of the dramatic purpose and the characters 
represented may coincide, althougli this cong;ruencc 
is not fuiidamon tally essential/ Tho weighing of 
motives and the hesitation arising from the reflec- 
tion of the individual, which had a beginning in 
Euripides, frequently appear. The Soliloquies of 
Wallcnstein and Cbmeilic's Cid, may be instanced. 
In the 'Clavigo' we have something more than 
the mere vacillation of chai'acter. And, above all, 
in 'Hamlet' we have a delineation of the reflection of 
the understanding, maintaining its own persistency 
of character with great mastery^ through all in- 
tellectual wavering and hesitation. According to 
Hegel, Shakespeare is a master in tho representa- 
tion of full individuals and characters ; and ho gives 
Macbeth and Othello as examples. On the other 
side we may add FalstaflT, as shewing, further, how 
the English poet continually weaves C!omedy into 
Tragedy, without doing so merely to please tho 
spectators in tho gallery. 

The Tragic Issue does not appear so purely in 
the Modern as in the Greek Drama, in the form of 
a victory of tho moral power and the merging of 
tho personality in the Divine righteousness. In 
the more formal character3i we nave simply the 
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fate they deserved, as in Moebeth and Richard III. 
In Wallenstcin, on the other hand, wo have in the 
ancient manner, the destruction of the individual 
by the power he injures. When accidental circum- 
stances brings about the catastrophe, as in Hamlet 
and in Romeo and Juliet, this accidcntalncss in, 
nevertheless, correspondent to the inner necessity 
of the case. These heroes were no lonn;cr in 
harmony with the world in which they vroro 
placed, and were not adaptable to it. The in- 
fluence of the consolations of Religion, may 
also, as in Schiller's Maria Stuart, soften the 
catastrophe. 

5. — MODERN COMEDY. 

While in the Old Comedy of Aristophanes the 
action perversely included in itself the self-irony 
of the individual, the New Comedy of the Greeks 
and Romans exhibited the actor more as a comic 
figure for the spectators. With the continued in- 
crease of individuality in the modem Comedy, this 
tendency has been developed and strengthened. The 
actor isrepresented as bitterly in earnest with thcend 
ho has in view. The comic presentation lies partly 
in the objective entanglement and complication of 
events — giving the Intrigue-play; and partly in the 
subjective unfolding of a one-sided character, as in 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, L'Avare, and Lo 
Misanthrope of Moli6re, giving the Character-play* 
Private interests, derelictions, or follies, are dis- 
played, and these stir the onlookers to laughter. 
In Shakespeare, Comedy rises higher; for with all 
his abundance of humour, the play always turns 
upon some substantial idea. In Germany, Lessing's 
Minna von Bamhelm, with the Prussian patriotism 
as a political background, presents the type of the 
best Qermon Comedies. 
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C— THE COMPLETE MODERN DRAMA. 

Tlic completer examples of Motlem TraTOdy and 
Comedy, constitute the transition to the Tost form 
of dramatic poetr}*', and of art in f;eneral, in the 
Drama properly so called. In this, the artistic 
combination of the tragic and comic elements, ex- 
pressed and indicated in antiquity, is at last 
realised. As the individual plays a more important 
part in modern dramatic poetry than in the ancient 
representations, he also acquires the power of 
saving himself from the tragic collisions. Tlie 
persons represented, surrender their one-sided aims, 
and become reconciled ; and thus, without infring- 
ing upon the nghts of moral Government, the 
misfortune or destruction of the individual may bo 
averted. Such a nlay often presents the spectacle of 
a moral triumpli: virtue being freed from the 
restraint imposed upon it by vice, and attaining to 
a happy deliverance, while vice, caught in its own 
snares, is unmasked and punished. Or, as Schiller 
puts it, not without a touch of irony : • And when 
vice has broke down, then virtue Mts at the table.' 
Were it not that Goethe's 'Tasso' is formally 
imperfect in its representations, and were it not that 
Antonio's hope of a happy reconciliation actually 
fails, we might have regarded this play as a com- 
plete Drama. Tlio solution in the Second Fart of 
Faust would, in like manner, have transformed the 
Tragedy into a perfect Drama, were it not that the 
issue is partly referred to a higher sphere beyond 
the present world. 



We have thus gone through the whole circle of the 
Beautiful, from its most external forms to its freest 
embodiment in the deeper consciousness of the 
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mind. Art, on all its stages, strives to represent in 
its beautiful creations, the relations of tlie indivi- 
dual OS subject, to the Absolute as object. In 
the hidiest dramatic representation the subject of 
Troffedy does not perish, in its individuality, under 
the higher Power, nor merely know its individual 
superiority in Comedy. In the happy climax of 
the complete Drama, the personal subject knows the 
higher moral Order from which it had been estranged 
in its conflicts, as still objectively existing and now 
standin<v in a relation of reconciliation. But the 
reconciliation of the subject and the Absolute, as 
the two sides of being which had become separated 
and opposed in human life, is not reached and 
realised at its highest and completest, even in 
the living consciousness and reproduction of the 
Beautiful. In Art, the process of spiritual recon- 
ciliation is only begun and carried out in limited 
form ; and in order that it may be fully and finall}'' 
realised, the mind must pass from the sensible and 
formal representations of the Beautiful, to the 
direct spiritual apprehension and realisation of the 
Absolute. Art, at its highest, in all its spheres thus 
eulminates on the higher standpoint of Religion. 
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